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THE  RIGHT  REV.  EDWARD  CAMPION  ACHESON 


THE  RECTOR’S  FOREWORD 


IT  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  writing  a  brief  word 
*  about  the  History  of  our  Parish. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Brazos,  who  so  graciously  undertook  the  task  at 
the  request  of  the  rector  and  vestry,  is  remarkably1  fitted  for  such 
an  undertaking.  She  has  worked  hard  and  long  and  I  think  our 
people  ought  to  know  this  has  been  entirely  a  “labour  of  love”  on 
her  part. 

In  preparing  the  history,  Miss  Brazos  has  contributed  not 
only  her  time  and  energy  but  a  wealth  of  information  stored  up 
from  a  lifetime  association  with  the  parish.  She  writes  therefore 
with  the  freshness  and  intimacy  of  one  who  has  always  been  a  loyal, 
first-hand  observer. 

The  book  will  serve  as  an  admirable  sequel  to  the  History  of 
the  Parish  which  was  prepared  under  Dr.  Parks’  rectorship  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  importance  of  providing  such  a 
record  cannot  be  overestimated  and  I  am  confident  the  book  will 
receive  the  wide  reading  it  so  richly  deserves. 

I’m  sure  I  express  the  feelings  of  everyone  in  the  parish  when 
I  say  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  Miss  Brazos  and  to  all  who  assisted 

her. 


PREFACE 


MOST  heartening  note  m  undertaking  the  writing  of  this 


* *  history  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  the  voluntary  offers 
and  loans  from  members  of  the  parish,  of  all  sorts  of  material 
bearing  on  the  past  history  of  the  church :  minutes  of  meetings, 
booklets,  reports,  old  anniversary  sermons,  newspaper  clippings, 
programs,  old  copies  of  the  Parish  Visitor,  etc.  The  fact  that  so 
many  in  the  parish  are  treasuring  these  records  of  the  past  has 
strengthened  in  me  the  hope  that  there  might  be  a  considerable 
number  who  would  welcome  a  bringing  together  of  scattered  mater¬ 
ial  in  a  completion  of  the  history  of  the  church. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  list  all  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  to  which  I  am  indebted.  For  the  resume  of  the  early 
history  of  the  parish,  I  have  drawn  freely  from  Mrs.  E.  W.  N. 

•  Starr’s  excellent  history,  as  I  have  from  other  printed  accounts. 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  several  of  the  clergy 
in  this  diocese  and  to  those  in  other  dioceses  with  whom  I  have 
corresponded  and  who  were  most  helpful  in  their  cooperation.  To 
all  who  loaned  me  material  or  gave  me  word  of  mouth  informa¬ 
tion  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude. 

To  the  rector,  to  Mr.  Emery,  to  Mrs.  Acheson  whose  rich  and 
accurate  memory  has  been  of  the  greatest  help,  to  Miss  Helen  Flail, 
Miss  Adah  Bielby  and  my  sisters,  Minnie  and  Alice  Brazos,  I  am 
especially  indebted:  for  reading  manuscript,  for  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  information,  for  verifying  statements,  or  for  other  help 
without  which  this  little  volume  would  never  have  been  written. 
I  would  like  also  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
contribution  made  by  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Adams  in  preparing  the  illus¬ 
trations  for  the  histoiry.  Some  are  his  photographs  of  old  photo¬ 
graphs,  while  the  excellent  one  of  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Adams  himself.  Certain  records  compiled  by  Mr. 
Wesley  K.  Cramer  have  also  been  of  great  help  to  me. 


J.  A.  B.,  April  1943 
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EARLY  HISTORY 


TV /I ANY  years  ago  a  devoted  member  of  the  parish,  Mrs.  E.  W.  N. 
****  Starr,  wrote  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  covering  the  period  from  its  early 
beginnings  to  the  coming  of  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Parks  as  rector  June  8, 
1883. 

LAt  the  request  of  the  rector  and  the  vestry,  the  present  writer 
consented  to  take  up  the  history  where  Mrs.  Starr  left  off  and  bring 
it  up  to  date.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  personnel  of  the  parish  has 
naturally  changed  greatly  in  the  past  sixty  years  and  that  there  are 
many  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  early  history  of  the  church,  it 
was  decided  to  include  in  this  account  a  brief  resume  of  the  early 
history  of  the  church  and  also  some  account  of  the  lives  of  Dr. 
McConnell  and  Dr.  Parks. 

At  the  last  General  Convention  of  the  Church,  held  in  Kansas 
City,  October  1940,  it  was  voted  to  contribute  the  sum  of  $300,000 
to  the  Church  of  England,  so  hard  pressed  in  carrying  on  its  mis¬ 
sion  work  and  in  repairing  and  rebuilding  churches  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  German  bombs.  The  sum,  was  given  as  promised  and 
the  American  Church  is  continuing  this  help.  This  gift  of  money 
to  the  English  Church  is  in  recognition  of  the  great  assistance  Eng¬ 
land  gave  the  churches  in  America  in  colonial  days.  This  aid  func¬ 
tioned  through  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or 
the  S.  P.  G.,  as  it  was  commonly  called.  It  sent  clergymen  over 
here,  paid  the  salaries  of  these  and  of  ordained  American  clergy, 
furnished  books  for  their  reading,  and  in  various  other  ways  helped 
to  keep  the  struggling  churches  in  the  colonies  going. 

It  is  directly  to  this  society,  the  S.  P.  G.,  that  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Middletown,  Connecticut  owes  its  beginning. 
While  we  do  not  know  definitely  the  exact  date  when  services  in 
accordance  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  were  first 
held  here,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Rev.  James  Wetmore 
conducted  such  services  here,  occasionally,  as  early  as  1730.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wetmore,  a  native  of  this  town,  was  born  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  parents  December  31,  1695.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
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Samuel  Stow,  the  'first  minister  in  charge  of  the  old  North  Church 
here.  Mr.  Wetmore  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1714. 
He  studied  for  the  ministry  and  in  1718  was  called  to  North  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  was  ordained  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  that  place.  As  pastor,  he  continued  his 
labors  there  for  four  years,  when  he  became  convinced  that  the 
ordination  under  which  he  was  ministering  was  invalid,  whereupon 
he,  with  Dr.  Cutler,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  King’s  College  (now  Columbia)  of  New  York  in  1721, 
declared  publicly  their  belief  in  the  Divine  origin  and  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  Episcopacy. 

As  soon  after  this  declaration  as  arrangements  could  be  per¬ 
fected,  Mr.  Wetmore  sailed  for  England,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  London  July  1723.  He  was  assigned  by  the  S.  P.  G.  as 
assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City  and  in  June  1726  he 
was  appointed  by  the  same  society  rector  of  the  church  at  Rye  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  It  was  while  holding  this  position 
in  Rye  that,  on  his  occasional  visits  to  his  relatives  in  Middletown, 
he  held  services  here. 

In  his  report  to  the  S.  P.  G.  Mr.  Wetmore  writes  from  Rye 
October  3,  1745,  “I  was  three  weeks  ago  at  Middletown,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  place  of  my’  nativity  which  I  used  to  visit  annually  while 
my  father  lived  there,  and  have  not  only  preached  among  them  and 
baptized  many  children  and  some  adults,  but  taken  pains  in  conver¬ 
sations  with  my  relatives  and  acquaintances  to  give  them  just  no¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  he  get  in  them  a  liking  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  very  hopeful  prospects  of  a  good 
church  gathering  in  that  place,  chiefly  promoted  by  some  brethren 
of  mine.”  The  services  first  conducted  by  Mr.  Wetmore  were  held 
in  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Ichabod  Wetmore,  whose  house  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Washington  Street,  a  little  west  of  where  the 
Vermont  Lodge  now  stands. 

That  the  foundations  laid  by  Mr.  Wetmore  were  sound  and 
deep  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Punderson, 
an  itinerant  minister  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  came  to  Middletown  to  hold 
his  first  service  here  in  the  summer  of  1739,  he  found  “a  group  of 
one  hundred  sober-minded  people”  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  Dr.  William  A.  Beardsley’s  history  we  find  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1742  thirty  families  at  Middletown  desired  to  be 
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mentioned  to  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  hopes  of  future  favors.  The  Rev.  Ichabod  Camp  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  had  been  ordained  priest  of  our 
Church'  in  England,  was  appointed  in  1749  by  the  S.  P.  G.  as  the 
first  missionary  to  Middletown.  Gur  records  show  that  in 
1764,  the  church  received  twenty  pounds  sterling  from  the  S.  P.  G. 
for  its  support,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  help  was  continued  to 
an  even  later  date. 

On  Easter  Monday,  April  16,  1750,  the  parish  was  organized 
and  wardens  and  vestrymen  elected,  and  it  was  not  until  about  this 
time  that  services  were  held  here  regularly,  either  by  a  layman  or  by 
an  ordained  priest.  On  July  19,  1752,  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Camp,  who 
had  previously  served  as  a  lay  reader,  now  became  the  first  regular 
rector  o.f  the  newly  organized  parish  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  building  of  a  church  edifice  was  finally  accomplished. 

The  Church  in  the  colonies  at  this  time  was  of  course,  the 
Church  of  England  and  every  clergyman  at  his  ordination  had 
taken  a  solemn  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England.  Middle- 
town,  like  all  New  England,  was  strongly  Puritanical  and 
the  church  here  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  unfriendliness, 
as  Episcopal  churches  elsewhere  were.  Later,  as  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  became  hostile  the  Church 
was  in  a  bad  way.  Many  churches  were  obliged  to  close  their 
doors;  the  clergy  were  persecuted  and  in  many  cases  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives. 

For  some  time  before  the  appointment  of  Ichabod  Camp  as 
rector,  a  movement  had  been  on  foot  here  in  Middletown  to  build 
a  church,  but  the  little  group  met  with  great  opposition  from 
both  the  officials  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  before  they  could  se¬ 
cure  a  site.  After  repeated  refusals,  a  swampy  piece  of  ground  a 
little  north  of  the  head  of  Union  Street,  on  what  is  now  the  South 
Green,  was  reluctantly  assigned  to  the  church.  Steps  were  taken 
immediately  to  drain  the  land  and  to  prepare  the  foundation  of  the 
church  building,,  and  at  last,  in  1755  a  frame  structure,  fifty  feet 
long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide,  to  be  called  Christ  Church,  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Its  entrance  porch  with  tower  faced  the  west  with  the 
chancel  at  the  east  end.  So  far  east  of  the  present  Green,  was  it 
placed,  that  when  the  roadway  for  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  was 
built  the  foundation  walls  were  badly  weakened  and,  eventually, 
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necessitated  its  removal  at  an  earlier  date  than  would1  otherwise 
have  been  necessary. 

The  bell  which  was  hung  in  the  steeple  of  the  church  was 
owned  jointly  with  the  Presbyterian  Society  and  was  used  as  a 
common  bell  by  the  town  until  it  was  broken  and  useless  and,  later, 
when  a  new  bell  was  being  considered,  there  is  on  record  a 
note  dated  January  4,  1779,  which  states  that,  “The  church  will 
have  no  further  connection  in  a  bell  with  the  said  society.”  Many 
years  later  John  Alsop,  a  member  of  a  family  noted  in  the  history 
of  the  church  for  its  generous  support  of  all  its  undertakings,  gave 
a  bell  to  the  church,  the  one  still  in  use. 

In  the  year  1786  property  consisting  of  about  an  acre  of  land, 
a  dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Church  and  South  Main  Streets  was  purchased  for  a  glebe,  or 
church  property,  by  Christ  Church  for  £200.  This  sum,  was  sub¬ 
scribed  by  thirty-two  persons,  among  them  the  names  of  Alsop, 
Mortimer,  Wetmore,  and  Starr  appear  as  m, embers  who'  subscribed 
for  half  o,f  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase.  The  society  of 
Christ  Church  bound  itself,  “to  use  the  principal  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  Glebe  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  conformity  with 
the  intention  of  the  original  donors  of  the  property  as  soon  as  an 
advantageous  purchase  could  be  made ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to 
lend  the  money  to  proper  persons  on  good  security  and  to  use  the 
interest  therefrom  arising  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.”  In  1809 
this  glebe,  land  and  buildings,  was  sold  to  Thomas  Mather  for 
$1,500.00. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Camp,  after  a  rectorship  here  of  eight  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Abraham  Jarvis,  a  native  of  Norwalk  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale.  He  came  to  Middletown  as  a  lay  reader  in  1761.  Early  in 
1763,  by  tax  and  subscription,  a  sufficient  sum  was  raised  by  the 
parish  to  defray  his  expenses  to  England  for  ordination.  He  received 
both  orders,  deacon  and  priest,  in  February  1764  and  soon  after 
sailed  for  home.  Aug.  1,  1764  he  was,  appointed  rector  of  our 
church  and  continued  to  serve  as  such,  for  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  interim  when  he  went  to  England 
for  his  ordination.  In  1797  Mr.  Jarvis  was  chosen  bishop,  the 
second  bishop  of  Connecticut.  He  continued  to  serve  as  rector 
here  for  two'  years  after  his  consecration  when  he  resigned  and 
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moved  to  Cheshire  and,  later  to  New  Haven  where  he  died  in  May 
1813  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

At  the  time  the  first  services  were  held  in  Middletown,  there 
were  no  resident  bishops  of  our  Church  in  this  country  and  all 
candidates  for  holy  orders  had  to  go  to  England  for  ordination  or 
consecration,  a  long,  expensive,  and  dangerous  journey  in  those 
days.  The  consecration  of  Samuel  Seabury,  Bishop  Jarvis’  prede¬ 
cessor,  November  14,  1784  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland  was  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Episcopacy  in  this  country,  and  it  was  in  our 
church  here  in  Middletown,  Christ  Church,  August  2,  1785  that 
Bishop  Seabury  met  his  clergy  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
The  next  day  in  the  same  place  four  men  were  admitted  to  the  dia- 
conate  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  August  7,  1785,  one  man  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood.  It  was  here  in  Middletown  then  that 
both  orders  of  the  ministry  of  our  Church  were  administered  for 
the  first  time  in  North  America. 

In  1834  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  having  outgrown 
the  small  building  on  the  Green,  a  new  edifice  was  erected  on  Broad 
Street  on  the  corner  of  Court  Street.  The  old  building  on  the 
Green  was  demolished  in  1835.  The  new  edifice  was  a  handsome, 
substantial,  brownstone  building  and  served  the  parish  well  for 
nearly  forty  years;  then  it,  too,  was  outgrown  and  sold  to  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Russell  for  $15,000  and  was  given  by  her  to  the  city 
of  Middletown  November  13,  1875  to  be  altered  and  used  as  a 
public  library. 

In  order  to  carry  out  certain  provisions,  as  requested  by  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Martha  Mortimer  Starr,  a  most  liberal  benefactor  of 
the  church,  who  died  in  1848,  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  several  years  after  her  death,  from 
Christ  Church  to  what  is  now  its  legal  name — The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Among  her  bequests  Mrs.  Starr  left  a  large  tract 
of  land  bounded  easterly  by  Main,  Street  and  extending  westerly  to 
Broad  Street,  the  lot  on  which  our  present  church  building  stands. 
On  this  land  the  house  in  which,  she  had  lived  was  located.  It  was 
afterwards  moved  up  on  to  Broad  Street  to  be  used  as  a  rectory. 

In  the  seventy-seven  years  that  elapsed  from  the  resignation 
of  Bishop  Jarvis  in  1799  as  rector  of  the  parish  till  August  1876 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  McConnell  began  his  ministry  here,  the  church 
was  served  by  a  succession  of  clergy  whose  names  and  terms  of 
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office  will  be  found'  in  another  section  of  this  history.  Some  of 
that  time  the  church  was  irregularly  served,  and  most  of  the  rector¬ 
ships  were  for  short  periods  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
seventh  rector,  the  Rev.  Birdsey  G.  Noble  who  served  fifteen  years 
and  that  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Goodwin,  the  thirteenth  rector, 
who  served  the  church  from  August  24,  1845  till  his  death  in  1872, 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Under  Dr.  Goodwin’s  leadership  the  church  grew  steadily.  In 
a  sermon  preached  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  rector¬ 
ship,  he  states  that  the  number  of  communicants  had  increased  four¬ 
fold  during  his  ministry.  The  church  on  Broad  Street  built  in 
1834,  was  proving  inadequate  for  the  growing  congregation  and 
Dr.  Goodwin  bent  every  effort  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
larger  church.  June  20,  1870  a  special  parish  meeting  was  held  to 
consider  the  subject  and  Bishop  Williams,  having  been  invited  to 
be  present,  addressed  the  group  and  gave  his  cordial  approval  to 
the  project.  It  was  voted  to  build  the  new  church  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  $55,000  on  the  lot  on  Main  Street  bequeathed  to  the  parish 
by  Mrs.  Martha  Mortimer  Starr  and  called  the  Parsonage  Lot. 
Dr.  Goodwin  worked  unceasingly  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
undertaking.  He  lived  to  see  the  cornerstone  laid  but  died  before 
the  building  was  consecrated  November  4,  1874.  The  records  state 
that  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  anxiety,  labor,  zeal,  and  self- 
denial  connected  with  the  building  of  the  edifice  in  which  we  now 
worship  shortened  his  life.  Dr.  Goodwin  was  greatly  beloved  not 
only  by  his  parishioners  but  by  the  townspeople  as  well.  Our 
beautiful  church  is  truly  a  memorial  to  him.  A  lovely  stained  glass 
window  was  placed  in  the  new  building  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
It  bears  the  inscription: 

He  shall  speak  unto  his  people. 

In  loving  memory  of 
Frederick  Jordan  Goodwin  D.D. 

Rector  for  twenty  seven  years  of  this  parish 

There  is  also  a  memorial  tablet  to  him  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  was  occupied  for  the  first  time 
for  public  worship  Easter  1874.  Bishop  Williams  officiated  and 
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preached  the  first  sermon  delivered  in  it.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Allsop  sufficient  money  was  raised  so  the  debt  on  the 
church  was  cleared  and  it  was  consecrated  later  that  year,  on 
November  4,  1874  with  thirty  clergy  in  the  chancel. 

Dr.  Goodwin  died  February  29,  1872.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell  who  had  been  his  able  assistant  for  about 
three  years  and  who  was  elected  rector  April  2,  1872  and  served 
the  parish  as  such  for  four  years.  It  was  during  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
rectorship  and  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  work  at  All 
Saints’  was  started,  a  project  which  had  been  dear  also  to  Dr. 
Goodwin’s  heart. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  Rev. 
William  F.  Nichols  who  served  as  assistant  rector  for  two  years 
and  later  was  consecrated  bishop  of  California.  Mr.  Nichols  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  McConnell  of  Watertown,  this 
state. 
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THE  REV.  SAMUEL  DAVID  McCONNELL, 

S.T.D. 


1845  -  1939 


FTBR  the  resignation  of  The  ,Rev.  William  F.  Nichols  who 


1  *  had  served  the  parish  for  two  years  as  an  assistant,  the  Rev. 
S.  D.  McConnell  of  Watertown,  this  state,  was  called  to  become 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McConnell  was  born  August  1, 
1845  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1868  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1887  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1897 
Hobart  College,  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and 
later  his  alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws, 

Dr.  McConnell  served  the  parish  from  August  13,  1876  to 
February  1,  1882.  Although  his  rectorship  was  a  comparatively 
short  one  the  church  prospered  greatly  under  his  ministry.  He  had 
a  very  pleasing  personality,  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  scholar,  and  possessed  a  wonderful  knack  of  making  and 
keeping  friends. 

He  had,  also,  a  very  interesting  family.  His  wife,  Annie  Bliss 
McConnell,  who  died  in  1920,  was  a  writer  of  some  distinction  and 
while  living  in  Middletown  wrote  a  novel,  “Half  Married”,  with 
the  scenes  laid  in  and  about  Middletown.  While  a  new  rectory  was 
being  built,  the  rector’s  family  had.  lived  in  a  stone  building  on  the 
site  of  the  present  D.K.E.  Fraternity  house  at  Wesleyan,  and  some 
of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  this  building.  Prominent  members  of  the 
choir,  and  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  other  townspeople  figure 
in  the  cleverly  written  romance.  It  contains  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  a  “shad  bake”  down  the  river  which  was  attended 
by  people  well  known  in  the  community.  It  is  understandable  that 
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for  a  time,  “Half  Married”  was  easily  a  “best  seller”  in  Middle- 
town.  The  McConnell’s  had  two  sons,  neither  of  whom  is  now 
living:  Bllicott,  later  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
Guthrie,  a  physician  and  a  major  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
World  War  I.  Bllicott  never  married.  His  brother  Guthrie  left 
a  widow  and  three  children. 

Important  changes  in  the  management  of  the  financial  support 
of  the  church  were  made  during  Mr.  McConnell’s  ministry.  From 
early  times  it  had  been  the  custom  to  dispose  of  the  sittings  in  the 
church  by  public  auction  held  annually  on  Baster  Monday,  a  “land¬ 
lord  and  tenant”  plan,  the  most  desirable  pews  going  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Dr.  McConnell  urged  that  this  plan  be  abolished  and  that, 
instead,  each  family  pledge  a  fixed  amount  for  the  annual  support 
of  the  church.  This  method  of  voluntary  giving,  a  radical  change 
from  the  old  plan  for  raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
was  adopted  and  resulted  in  an  increased  income.  The  plan  is, 
virtually,  the  one  still  in  use  except  that,  instead  of  there  being  one 
pledge  made  for  the  family,  now  each  member  is  asked  to  make  a 
personal  pledge.  Another  important  change  in  the  management  of 
church,  affairs  which  was  put  into  practice  during  Dr.  McConnell’s 
rectorship  was  the  abolishing  of  the  annual  election  of  a  rector. 

The  church  school  increased  greatly  in  numbers  under  Dr. 
McConnell’s  guidance,  as  did  the  two  missions  and  all  other  parish 
activities.  The  records  state  that  with  his  coming  a  new  era  seemed 
to  have  dawned  for  the  parish.  So  strenuous  did  the  work  become 
that,  although  Dr.  McConnell  had  had  an  assistant  for  most  of  his 
term  of  rectorship,  in  attempting  to>  cover  the  arduous  and  increas¬ 
ing  work  in  the  parish  his  health  was  seriously  undermined  and  he 
had  to  take  a  prolonged  vacation.  While  Dr.  McConnell  was  absent 
from  the  parish,  Bishop'  Williams,  Dr.  Coit?  and  Dr.  Binney  of 
Berkeley  conducted  the  church  services,  and  gave  time  to  other 
branches  of  the  work  so  that  parish  activities  went  on  with  little 
interruption. 

During  Dr.  McConnell’s  rectorship,  in  1881,  a  new  rectory 
was  built.  He  had  occupied  it  only  a  few  months  when  he  received 
an  urgent  call  to  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Because 
of  his  recent  severe  illness,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  his  doc¬ 
tor,  he  accepted  the  call  much  to  the  sincere  regret  of  his  people, 
for  he  was  greatly  beloved.  Dr.  McConnell  was  loath,  too,  to  sever 
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his  connections  here.  That  he  always  cherished  a  warm  interest 
in  his  old  parish,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  hurricane 
of  ’38  which  caused  so  much  devastation  in  this  area,  Mr.  Wilson 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  McConnell,  then  living  in  Easton,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  in  his  nineties,  asking  if  our  church  building  had  suffered 
serious  damage. 

Dr.  McConnell  remained  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Philadelphia 
until  May  1,  1896,  when  he  became  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  1903  he  left  there  to  become  rector 
of  All  Souls’  Church  in  New  York  City.  Because  of  ill  health,  he 
resigned  this  position  in  1904  and  bought  a  farm  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  at  Easton,  Maryland,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  doing 
occasional  preaching,  lecturing  and  writing,  until  his  death  January 
11,  1939.  Upon  his  death,  his  body  was  cremated  and  an  urn.  con¬ 
taining  the  ashes  was  placed  on  the  wall  behind  uniform  tablets  of 
his  two  sons  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  A  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  for  Dr.  McConnell  was  conducted  at  St.  Stephen’s  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  after  the  following  Easter  by  the  then  rector  of  the  church,  Dr. 
Vincent  C.  Franks.  Among  those  present  were  the  Hon.  Roland  S. 
Morris,  late  ambassador  to  Japan  and  a  long  time  vestryman  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  and  also  Dr.  McConnell’s  nephew,  the  Rev.  David  M. 
Steele  D.D.,  for  thirty  years  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish.  Dr. 
Steele  says  of  his  uncle,  “He  was  a  very  great  and  a  very  good 
man  and  during  most  of  my  life,  while  he  was  practically  father 
to  me,  he  used  often  to  refer  fondly  to  the  days  of  his  rectorship 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Middletown.” 

The  New  York  Churchman  of  February  1,  1939,  published 
just  after  Dr.  McConnell’s  death,  characterizes  him  as  “one  of  the 
master  minds  of  our  American  Christianity.  Great  among  the 
great,  McConnell  led  them  in  intellectual  acumen  and  literary  pro¬ 
duction.”  It  also  quoted  Dr.  McConnell  as  saying,  “If  preaching  is 
not  actually  a  sacrament,  it  would  probably  come  as  near  being 
within  the  definition:  as  anything  could  be.”  The  article  further 
states,  “The  Church  has  moved  into  a  higher  level  of  knowledge 

and  thought  since  Dr.  McConneirs  day,  where  the  new  generation 

■  **•* 

of  the  theological  students,  even  in  conservative  seminaries,  are 
taught  the  results  of  biblical  criticism  and  the  symbolical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  creeds  is  accepted  by  all.  We  of  today  are  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  brave  pioneers  who'  opened  up  new  fields.  Theirs  was 
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the  struggle  and  the  pain,  the  risk  and  the  cost;  ours  is  the  larger 
liberty  and  the  greater  toleration.  One  of  these  pioneers  was  Dr. 
McConnell, — gentle,  humble,  keen,  fearless  and  above  all  intel¬ 
lectually  honest.  He  helped  to  make  it  possible  for  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  to  be  Christians.,,  Fortunate  indeed,  was  our  parish  to  have 
had  his  ministrations  for  six  memorable  years. 

Dr.  McConnell  held  membership  in  several  well-known  clubs : 
the  Century  Club  in  New  York,  the  Union  League,  the  University 
Club,  and  the  Historical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  REV.  A.  DOUGLAS  MILLER 

Rectorship  1882-1883 


HTHE  Rev.  A.  Douglas  Miller  was  Dr.  McConnell’s  immediate  sue- 
cessoir  and  the  sixteenth  rector  of  our  parish.  March  1,  1882, 
one  month  after  Dr.  McConnell  left,  he  began  his  work  here, 
coming  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  rector  of 
St.  John’s  Church  for  six  years. 

He  had  been  in  Middletown  hardly  a  year  when  he  received  a 
call  to  a  church  in  California,  where  it  had  long  been  his  desire  to 
serve.  He  resigned  his  position  here  but  the  vestry  were  loath  to 
have  him  sever  his  connections  with  the  parish,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  ask  him  to  reconsider  his  resignation.  But  his 
decision  was  final  and  he  left  here  April  23,  1883. 

During  Mr.  Miller’s  short  rectorship,  he  gave  full  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  ability  as  a  leader.  He  divided  the  parish  into  fifteen 
districts  with  a  parish  visitor  appointed  for  each  district.  He  was 
an  outstanding  preacher  and  with  his  other  duties  preached  in  the 
German  language  at  the  newly  organized  St.  Andrew’s  Mission. 
It  was  in  Mr.  Miller’s  rectorship  that  the  vestry  voted  January  30, 
1883  to  introduce  the  boy  choir,  whose  services  were  to  continue 
so  successfully  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  was  with  the  keen  regret 
of  the  vestry  and  the  people  that  he  severed  his  relations  with  the 
parish. 

Besides  serving  the  church  here,  Mr.  Miller  held  other  rector¬ 
ships:  in  Hartford  and  New  London,  Connecticut;  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  and  San  Francisco,  California.  He  died  in  1929  in  Glen 
Ridge,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Miller  was  succeeded  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  by  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Parks. 
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THE  REV.  J.  LEWIS  PARKS,  S.T.D. 

1848  -  1912 


r^YR.  James  Lewis  Parks  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1848, 

the  son  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Parks  and  Georgina  Clough 
Mabry.  His  brother,  Leighton,  later  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
New  York,  was  also  born  in  that  city  in  1852.  J.  Lewis  Parks 
studied  at  St.  James  College  in  Maryland  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  latter  institution  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1871.  The  same  year  he  was  made  deacon,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  was  ordained  priest.  In  1886  Hobart  College  conferred 
on  him1  the  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D.  His  first  ministerial  charge 
was  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  where  he  engaged  in  missionary 
work.  In  1875  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Winchester, 
Tennessee.  In  1880  he  was  called  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Oakland, 
California.  Following  his  rectorship  there  he  served  for  a  short 
time  as  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Schenectady,  New  York  and  it 
was  while  in  Schenectady  that  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from 
our  church. 

Our  records  state  that  at  a  special  parish  meeting  held  April  25, 
1883  it  was  voted  to  call  to  the  rectorship,  vacated  two  months 
before  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Paries,  then  in 
Schenectady,  New  York.  Dr.  Parks  accepted  the  call  and  entered 
on  his  duties  here  June  8,  1883.  His  family,  which  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Parks  and  himself  and  their  four  children:  Harriet,  Mabry,, 
Philip,  and  Waring,  moved  into  the  new  rectory,  occupied  so  short 
a  time  by  the  McConnell  family. 

During  his  ministry  the  work  of  the  guilds  and  societies,  in¬ 
cluding  clubs  for  both  men  and  boys,  increased  greatly  and  the 
need  of  a  parish  house  became  imperative.  April  11,  1887  it  was 
voted  to  obtain  plans  for  such  a  building,  and  a  year  later,  March 
23,  1888,  the  urgent  need  of  a  parish  house  was  again  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting. 
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On  August  3,  1885  a  special  and'  very  impressive  service  was 
held  in  the  church.  It  was  a  service  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  Episcopal  ordination  of  the 
priesthood  and  diaconate  in  this  country.  It  was  attended  by 
Bishop  Williams,  and  a  large  number  of  clergy  and  lay  people.  The 
momentous  event  being  commemorated  took  place,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  in  Christ  Church,  our  first  church  edifice  here. 

During  Dr.  Parks’  rectorship  the  church  received  one  of  the 
most  important  gifts  in  its  history.  In  memory  of  her  husband, 
Julius  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Cornelia  de  Koven  Wadsworth  gave  the 
tile  flooring  in  the  church.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  first  gave  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  costly  marble  pavement  of  the  sanctuary  and,  later,  com¬ 
pleted  paving  the  whole  of  the  chancel,  the  choir,  and'  the  aisles  of 
the  church.  The  work  was  begun  in  1889  and  completed  in  1891. 
This  munificent  gift  gave  a  beauty  and  a  distinction  to  the  interior 
of  the  church  which  is  a  source  of  lasting  appreciation  and  gratitude 
from  all  who  worship  there. 

Meanwhile;  due  to  overwork,  Dr.  Parks’  health  broke  down 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  extended  leave  of  absence.  During 
his  illness,  through  Bishop  Williams’  watchful  care  and  the  services 
of  Professor  W.  A.  Johnson  of  Berkeley,  who  was  engaged  to  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  time,  the  work  of  the  parish  went  on  with  little  inter¬ 
ruption,  In  1889,  restored  in  health,  Dr.  Parks  returned  to  take  up 
his  work  which  he  continued  for  two  years  longer.  During  his 
ministry  the  activities,  of  the  Parish  Church  together  with  those 
at  All  Saints’  and  St.  Andrew’s  were  so  many  and  so  arduous  it  is 
on  record  that  he  declared,  “Three  clergymen  would  find  active  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  parish.”  The  fact  that  two  of  his  predecessors,  Dr. 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  McConnell,  had  broken  down  in  health,  because 
of  over-work,  would  seem  to  warrant  his  conclusion.  May  14,  1891, 
Dr.  Parks  saw  Bishop  Williams  lay  the  cornerstone  for  the  much- 
needed  parish  house.  Eater  that  year,  although  only  one-third  of 
the  proposed  edifice  was  completed,  it  was  formally  opened. 

After  serving  this  parish  eight  years  Dr.  Parks  accepted  a  call 
to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  His  resignation,  which  took 
effect  October  27,  1891,  was  received  with  deep  regret.  He  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  and  had  served  the  parish  with 
singular  ability,  energy,  and  earnestness. 

Dr.  Parks  remained  at  St.  Peter’s  nearly  five  years.  On  April 
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29,  1896,  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York 
City,  a  church  of  considerable  prominence.  Several  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  there  were  men  of  outstanding  leadership,  three  of  whom 
later  became'  bishops.  His  immediate  predecessor  was  Henry  Yates 
Satterlee  who  became  the  first  bishqp  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Parks  served  Calvary  Church  for  fourteen  years,  resigning  in 
October  1910.  He  was  then  made  rector  emeritus  of  the  parish 
and  was  given  a  stipend  for  life.  After  resigning  from  Calvary 
Church,  he  declined  the  rectorship  of  the  Hampton  Parish  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  accepted  a  lectureship  in  the  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Calvary  Church  was  Dr.  Parks’  last  parish,  for  a  period  of  ill¬ 
ness  followed  his  resignation  from  there,  the  seriousness  of  which 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  second  son,  John 
Waring  Parks,  after  a  short  illness.  He  had  been  very  active  in 
his  father’s  church  as  usher,  teacher  in  the  Church  School,  and  a 
worker  in  the  Men’s  Club.  Dr.  Parks  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  February  18,  1912,  and  the  interment  was  in 
Kensico  Cemetery. 

Rev.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  graduate  of  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  and  still  remembered  by  some  members  of  our  church,  was 
his  successor  at  Calvary  Church.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Parks’  death 
he  said  of  him:  “I  had  first  known  Dr.  Parks  in  1887  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  when  I  was  studying  for  the  ministry.  For 
three  years  I  taught  in  his  parish ;  the  present  rector  of  St.  George’s 
was  in  my  class  (Dr.  Karl  Reiland).  I  was  also  a  lay  reader  there. 
Hater,  after  my  ordination,  he  asked  me  to  come  to  St.  Peter’s  in 
Philadelphia  as  his  curate.  This  made  me  feel  that  he  cared  for 
me  as  I  cared;  for  him,  and  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go.  To 
enter  into  his  labor  at  Calvary  is  as  the  student  carrying  on  the 
work  of  his  master.  Dr.  Parks  was  a  scholar.  He  was  eloquent 
of  expression  and  h;is  range  of  learning  was  wide.  With  all,  he 
had  a  tender  heart  and  comforted  the  people  with  his  gentle 
sympathy.” 

Dr.  Parks  was  succeeded  as  rector  of  our  church  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Campion  Ache  son. 
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EDWARD  CAMPION  ACHESON,  D£>.,  S.T.D. 

1858  -  1934 


T^DWARD  Campion  Acheson  was  born  in  Woolwich,  Kent, 
1  England,  April  7,  1858,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Mary 
Campion  Acheson.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  British  Army 
and  while  Edward  was  still  a  young  boy  he  went  with  his  family  to 
live  in  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  stationed  at  that  time.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  private  schools  in  Ireland  and  in 
England. 

In  1881  he  left  England  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Here,  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  mercantile  house,  mean¬ 
while  studying  at  both  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  Wycliffe 
College,  the  latter  a  divinity  school  in  Toronto,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1888.  He  was  ordered  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
England  June  10,  1888  in  Toronto.  From  1888  to  1889  he  served 
as  curate  of  All  Saints’  Church  in  Toronto.  July  14,  1889  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  curate  at  St.  George’s  Church  from  1889  to  1892  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Rainsford.  In  1891  New  York  University, 
on  examination,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

On  June  8,  1892  he  married  Eleanor  Gertrude  Gooderham, 
daughter  of  George  and  Harriet  Dean  Gooderham  of  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Bishop  Acheson’s  first  association  with  the  diocese  of  Con¬ 
necticut  came  when  he  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Parks 
as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  April  17, 
1892.  He  accepted  the  call  and  served  the  parish,  the  only  parish 
he  ever  had,  until  November  4,  1915  when  he  was  consecrated 
suffragan  bishop  of  Connecticut  at  a  service  held  in  Middletown 
in  the  church  where  he  had  served  for  more  than  twenty- three 
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years.  On  March  10,  1926  he  was  elected  bishop-coadjutor  of  the 
diocese  and,  on  October  16,  1928,  on  the  retirement  of  Bishop 
Ghauncey  B.  Brewster,  he  became  bishop  of  the  diocese — the  sixth 
bishop  of  Connecticut,  the  oldest  diocese  in  America  and  one  of  the 
six  largest  dioceses  in  the  country.  He  served  the  Church  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death  at  his  home  in  Middletown  January  28, 
1934. 

Besides  Mrs.  Acheson,  Bishop  Acheson  left  three  children  and 
six  grandchildren:  Dean  Gooderham  Acheson,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  also  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  served  as  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  early  in  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  is  now  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  State  Department. 
He  married  Alice  Stanley  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  they  have 
three  children:  Jane  Stanley,  wife  of  Dudley  Bradstreet  Williams 
Brown,  David  Campion,  and  Mary  Eleanor,  wife  of  Lt.  William 
Putnam  Bundy  in  the  Army  of  the  U.S.A.  The  second  son,  Ed¬ 
ward  Campion  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  is  teaching  at 
George  Washington  University,  D.  C.  where  he  is  a  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Economics.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
books.  Edward  Acheson  married  Elizabeth  Murrell  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Margaret  Campion  Acheson  is  the  wife  of  Gardiner 
Scudder  Platt  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  They  have  three  children  : 
Eleanor  Acheson  Howard,  Deborah,  and  Jeremy  Acheson  Platt. 

Bishop  Acheson  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  While  he  was  a  student  at  Toronto  University,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Queen’s  Own  Rifles  and  with  this  company  went 
in  1885  to  Saskatchewan,  in  the  Canadian  North  West,  to  help 
put  down  an  uprising  of  several  thousand  Indians  led  by  Riel,  a 
French-Indian  half-breed.  Across  hundreds  of  miles  of  snow- 
covered  wilderness,  the  troops  marched  to  Battleford  to  rescue  six 
hundred  persons  huddled  in  a  stockade  there,  defended  only  by  a 
small  band  of  Northwest  Mounted  Police.,  Before  the  campaign 
ended,  Private  Acheson  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolness 
and  personal  bravery  under  fire  and  was  awarded  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  medal  for  gallantry  and  also  cited  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Mr.  Acheson  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
1894  and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  community,  state,  and 
national  affairs. 
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When  the  first  World  War  broke  out,  Bishop  Acheson  and 
Dean  Frank  W.  Nicolson  of  Wesleyan  University  were  in  Rome, 
stranded  with  hundreds  of  other  Americans.  Ambassador  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  named  them  on  a  committee  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  to  arrange  for  their  safe  transporta¬ 
tion  back  to  America.  This  they  did,  serving  in  both  Rome  and 
Naples.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  War,  Mr.  Acheson  was  in 
France  as  an  active  field  worker  for  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
as  chaplain  for  the,  26th  Division.  While  serving  with  the  troops 
there,  he  met  many  Connecticut  men,  among  them  boys  from 
his  own  parish  who  will  always  cherish  fondly  the  memory  of 
those  meetings.  Among  the  bishop’s  interesting  experiences  in 
this  connection,  was  one  that  occurred  in  northern  France  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Orleans.  Serious  trouble  had  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  car  and  he  stopped  there  at  the  site  of  an  American 
camp  and  went  to  the  garage  connected  with  it.  His  car 
was  looked  over  and  he  was  told  it  would  be  ready  the  next 
day.  Anxious  to  get  on  his  way,  he  said,  jokingly,  “If  you  had  a 
Connecticut  man  here,  I  wouldn’t  have  to  wait.”  He  was  told 
there  was  a  Connecticut  man  with  the  outfit,  that  he  had  gone  to 
town  but  would  be  back  soon.  The  bishop  waited  for  him  to  return 
and  he  proved  to  be  William  Miller,  son  of  Mrs.  Susan  Miller,  one 
of  the  bishop’s  parishioners.  “Bill”  saw  to  it  that  the  car  was  fixed 
without  delay  and,  after  the  bishop  and  he  had  had  dinner  together, 
each  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  over  their  unexpected  meeting. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  bishop  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  active  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  branch  in  Middle- 
town.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Acheson  who,  at  her  own 
expense,  erected  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  Central  National 
Bank  for  the  housing  of  material  and  for  a  meeting  place  of  work¬ 
ers.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Middlesex  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  where  workers  of  all  creeds  and  classes 
gathered  daily  toi  work.  This  building  was  said  to  be  the  only  one 
in  the  United  States  erected  solely  for  Red  Cross  activities. 

In  Bishop  Acheson’s  full  and  varied  career  he  held  many  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust  and  responsibility  and  had  many  scholastic,  as  well 
as  other  honors  conferred  upon  him.  In  1916  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology.  Wesleyan  University  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
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School  also  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
that  same  year.  In  1917  his  own  college,  Wycliffe,  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Bishop  Acheson  served  on  several  committees  of  the  House  of 
Bishops.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a  committee  which  met  with 
the  Legislature  in  Hartford  when  Connecticut  ratified  the  21st 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  consecration  of  Samuel  Seabury  as  first  bishop  in  the 
United  States  and  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  Bishop  Acheson 
was  a  trustee  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School  for  many  years  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  October  1928  until  his 
death  in  January  1934.  He  also1  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Ridgefield  School.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order 
of  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Middletown,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Cyrene 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar  of  this  city.  He  also  served  as 
associate  grand  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut. 

Bishop  Acheson  was  consecrated  bishop  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  November  4,  1915  at  a  very  solemn  and  beautiful 
service  in  the  presence  of  six  bishops  of  the  Church,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  priests,  deacons,  divinity  students  and  other  friends.  The 
preacher  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  Stevens  Lines  of  Newark.  Dr. 
Frank  F.  German  sang  the  Litany. 

At  the  time  of  Bishop  Acheson’s  death  he  was,  admittedly,  the 
first  citizen  of  the  state  and  probably  known  by  more  people  than 
any  other  individual  in  Connecticut;  and  the  news  of  his  death  came 
as  a  sad,  personal  loss  to  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  both 
here  and  in  Canada.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
in  Hartford  and  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  fifty  clergy¬ 
men,  prominent  laymen,  and  other  friends  who  filled  the  church. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  F.  G.  Budlong,  bishop- coadjutor  of  the  diocese, 
officiated,  assisted  by  Rt.  Rev.  C.  B.  Brewster,  retired  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  Rt.  Rev.  William  K.  Sherrill,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  De  Wolf  Perry,  the  then  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Church.  , Bishop  Acheson  was  buried  in  Pine  Grove  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Middletown,  where  a  beautiful  Celtic  cross  marks  his  resting 
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place. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  memorial  services  for  him  were  held 
in  various  churches  throughout  the  diocese.  March  11,  1934  a 
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Middlesex  Archdeaconry  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  Archdeacon  Sidney  W.  Wallace  making 
the  address.  On  May  15,  1934  a  Diocesan  memorial  service  was 
held  in  the  Cathedral  Church  in  Hartford,  which  was  attended  by 
Bishop  Budlong,  the  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  the  governor  of 
the  State,  the  mayors  of  Hartford  and  Middletown,  clergy  from 
all  parts  of  the  diocese,  lay  delegates,  and  officers  of  different  organ¬ 
izations,  besides  other  distinguished  citizens  and  friends  who  filled 
the  cathedral.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
A.  Beardsley  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese. 

Memorials  in  memory  of  Bishop  Acheson  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  various  churches  in  the  diocese,  among  them,  a  tablet 
carved  on  the  wall  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cathedral  in  Hartford. 
This  was  given  by  the  Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 
Also  in  the  Cathedral  are  two  credences  given  by  some  of  his 
friends.  A  credence  was  also  placed  in  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Wallingford ;  and  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  given  by  some  of  his  oldest  friends 
in  the  parish.  Bishop  Achesoo’s  family  completely  redecorated  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  installed  two  beautiful  sanctuary 
lights  in  his  memory.  They  also  modernized  in  his  memory  the 
echo  organ  in  Trinity  Church,  Portland,  connecting  it  with  the 
large  organ. 

Two  projects  initiated  in  the  diocese  by  Bishop  Acheson  merit 
special  notice:  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Glebe  House  in  Wood¬ 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  the  inauguration  of  an  annual  conference 
of  the  clergy.  The  Glebe  House  is  the  house  in  which  lived  the 
Rev.  John  R.  Marshall,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Woodbury,  from  1771 
to  1785.  It  was  in  this  house  that  on  March  25,  1783,  ten  of  the 
fourteen  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut, 
among  them  the  rector  of  our  church,  Abraham  Jarvis,  met  and 
elected  Samuel  Seabury,  a  native  of  Groton,  to  go  to  England  to  be, 
if  possible,  consecrated  bishop — the  first  Episcopal  bishop  in  the 
New  World.  The  Glebe  House  had  fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  dis¬ 
repair  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  its  fate.  This  committee  recommended  that  the  house  be  torn 
down  and  a  boulder  with  a  tablet  on  it  be  placed  there  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  building.  Bishop  Acheson  felt  very  strongly  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  demolish  the  building  and  asked 
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that  he  be  made  a  committee  of  one  to  consider  the  matter  further 
and  report  back  to  the  regular  committee.  The  result  was  that  he 
was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  undertake  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  this  historic  house.  He  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  funds  necessary  for  the  work  and  also  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  experts  in  colonial  architecture  to  direct  the  restoration, 
which  was  completed  in  1925.  At  the  Diocesan  Convention  in 
1934,  which  met  shortly  after  his  death,  a  commission  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to>  raise  an  endowment  fund  for  the  Glebe  House  to  be  known 
as  the  Bishop  Acheson  Memorial  Fund,  and  a  tablet  was  ordered 
placed  there  to  commemorate  his  work.  This  house,  which  contains 
articles  of  historic  interest  relating  to  the  times  of  Bishop  Seabury 
and  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  is  open  daily 
to  visitors  and  has  now  become  a  sacred  shrine — the  birthplace  of 
episcopacy  in  America.  More  than  three  thousand  visitors  register 
at  the  Glebe  House  each  year. 

A  second  project  dear  to  Bishop  Acheson  was  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  clergy,  initiated  by  him,  and  holding  its  first  meeting 
at  the  Choate  School  in  Wallingford,  September  1926.  This  con¬ 
ference  has  now  become  a  regular  event,  and  is  looked  forward  to 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  help.  Headers  in  the  Church  are 
invited  there  to  guide  the  clergy  on  matters  of  immediate  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  progressive  thought  of  the  day.  So  valuable  are  these 
conferences  considered  by  the  clergy  that  few,  willingly,  miss  one. 

One  of  Bishop  Acheson’s  first  assignments  after  his  election 
to  the  episcopal  office,  was  the  oversight  and  care  of  churches  in 
rural  districts.  His  efforts  in  this  field  resulted  in  a  general  revival 
of  interest  in  the  small  missions.  Places  which  had  been  closed 
were  reopened  and  much  property  improved.  During  his  years  as 
Diocesan,  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  diocese  increased 
from.  54,756  to  57,766. 

This  biography  so  far  has  barely  touched  on  Bishop 
Acheson’s  work  in  our  own  parish,  the  only  parish  he  ever  served. 
The  material  accomplishments  during  his  rectorship  here  were  many 
and  include  the  building  of  the  present  parish  house,  the  new  rec¬ 
tory,  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  and  the  parish  house  at  All  Saints’. 
When  Mr.  Acheson  wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance  to'  the  call  to 
become  rector  here,  he  closed  it  with  the  words :  “I  pray  God  that 
our  coming  together  may  be  for  the  good  of  His  Church.”  How 
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fully  that  prayer  was  answered  can  never  be  put  in  words. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  record  his  many  official  acts  and  cite 
material  evidences  of  the  success  of  his  ministry;  but  the  larger, 
more  personal  and  spiritual  results  of  his  work  are  written,  and 
can  be  written,  only  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  fortunate  in  having  him  for  their  rector 
and  their  friend.  His  real  monument  is  in  the  individuals  he  touched 
and  inspired  to  higher  purposes,  nobler  living,  and  stronger  faith. 
That  Bishop  Acheson  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  parishioners  goes 
without  saying,  and  it  was  always  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them 
that  he  knew  his  people  loved  him.  On  several  occasions  they  gave 
him  definite  proof  of  their  affection.  More  than  once  when  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  he  had  declined  calls  to  larger  fields  the  vestry,  for 
the  people,  •expressed  to  him  their  joy  at  his  decisions  to  remain  here. 

On  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  rectorship,  at  the  annual 
parish  meeting,  resolutions  were  passed  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  the  parish  had  enjoyed  in  his  twenty  years  of  service,  not 
only  as  a  spiritual  guide  but  as  a  loving  and  devoted  friend,  and 
also  appreciation  of  the  active  and  loyal  cooperation  that  Mrs. 
Acheson  had  always  given  in  all  phases  of  the  parish  work.  After 
the  parish  meeting,  a  reception  was  held  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Acheson 
and  they  were  presented  with  a  beautiful  mahogany  hall  clock,  the 
giift  of  their  grateful  parishioners.  Mrs.  Acheson  was  also  given 
a  handsome  teakwood'  screen  by  the  women  of  the  parish.  The 
curate,  the  Rev.  Ellis  Dean,  made  the  presentations.  Mr.  Acheson, 
in  accepting  the  gifts,  made  a  very  feeling  response  and  expressed 
his  love  for  the  people  of  his  parish,  and  concluded  by  saying  that 
nothing  could  make  him  leave  Middletown.  True  to  his  word, 
nothing  did,  for  even  after  he  was  made  bishop  he  continued  his 
residence  here,  and  here  he  died. 

Another  occasion,  when  the  people  showed  their  affection  for 
their  rector,  came  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  Suffragan 
Blishop  of  the  diocese.  While  they  were  disconsolate  at  the  thought 
of  losing  him  as  their  rector,  they  took  pride  in  the  high  honour 
that  had  come  to  him,  and  presented  him  with  his  ecclesiastical  robes 
and  pectoral  cross.  The  vestry  gave  him  his  bishop’s  ring.  Bishop 
Acheson  was  very  much  touched  at  these  expressions  of  affection 
and  said,  “There  never  will  be  another  congregation  for  me.  I 
have  had  only  one  and  that  one  will  always  be  dear  to  me.  I  do 
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want  the  prayers  of  my  people  for  this  new  responsibility  and  I  pray 
for  your  wisdom  in  choosing  my  successor.  God  bless  you  all  who 
have  thought  of  this  method  of  expressing  your  love.”  On  the 
consecraton  of  the  Rev.  Walter  H.  Gray  as  the  second  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  because  of  the  warm  friendship  that  had 
existed  between  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Gray,  the  Acheson  family  was 
happy  to  give  him  /Bishop  Ache  son’s  cross  and  ring,  thus  keeping 
them  in  active  service  in  the  diocese  he  loved  so  dearly. 

At  the  time  of  Bishop  Acheson’s  death,  many  affectionate  and 
appreciative  tributes  were  paid  him  in  the  public  press.  One  of 
these  by  the  Rev.  J.  Chauncey  Lindsley,  chairman  then  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese,  expresses  so-  well  what  so  many 
felt  that  it  is  quoted  here  in  part :  “A  true  bishop  he  certainly  was, 
and  knightly  in  character,  the  sixth  in  the  line  of  distinguished  pre¬ 
lates  of  this,  the  oldest  diocese  ;  devoted,  unselfish,  untiring,  thor¬ 
ough  in  his  administration  of  affairs  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  this 
large  diocese.  Yet  with  it  all,  he  never  ceased  to  be  the  pastor, 
tenderly  intimate  in  his  numberless  friendships,  beautifully  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  loveliness  of  the  true  saying,  ‘The  pastoral  office  is  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  friendship.’  He  had  a  genius  for  friendship  and  he 
made  it  constructive.  He  saw  what  was  best  in  one,  what  poten¬ 
tially  lay  there,  be  the  possessor  ever  so  humble,  and  with  strong 
friendliness  encouraged  the  owner  to  develop  his  talent,  bring  it 
to  light,  and  use  it  in  a  nobler  way  of  living. 

“Aged  people  there  are,  wearied  by  the  journey  on  life’s  high¬ 
way,  in  hospital  or  home,  to  whom  the  bishop’s  friendliness  has 
been  a  benediction.  And'  modest  rectories  there  are  and  homes  of 
mission  priests  whose  occupants  will  long  remember  the  qualities 
of  the  friendliness  of  their  bishop  who  gave  away  his  entire  salary 
year  by  year.  And  others  there  are,  countless  in  number,  debtors 
to  the  bishop  for  counsel,  advice,  and  encouragement  who  will  long 
and  gratefully  remember  him  and  say  sometimes  with  a  catch  in 
the  voice,  ‘He  was  my  friend.’  ” 
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THE  REV.  FRANK  FLOOD  GERMAN,  D.D. 


1867  -  1942 


T^RANK  Flood  German  succeeded  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Acheson  as 
*•  rector  of  Holy  Trinity;  he  was  born  in  Lodi  Center,  N.  Y. 
November  24,  1867.  His  family  moved  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.  when 
he  was  four  years  old  and  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
there  and  in  Hobart  College,  also  located  in  that  city.  He  entered 
Hobart  College  in  1886  and  was.  graduated  in  1890,  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  salutatorian  of  his  class,  and  with  the  degree  of 
B.A.  cum.  laude.  In  1914  Hobart  College  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Dr.  German  entered  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown, 
Conn,  in  1890  and  was  graduated  in  1893.  That  year,  1893,  was 
a  memorable  one  for  him,;  for  besides  his  graduation  from  Berke¬ 
ley,  he  was  ordered  deacon  in  our  church  by  Bishop  John  Williams 
and  in  June  1893  he  was  made  assistant  rector  of  our  church ;  and 
September  12,  1893  he  was  married  to  Eliza  Mayell  Gibbs  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Williams  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Meriden,  Conn.,  in  1894.  He  served  as  assistant  rector  of 
our  parish  from  June  1893  until  November  1,  1896  with  especial 
charge  of  St.  Andrew’s  Mission,  during  which  time  the  new  chapel 
there  was  built  and  occupied.  November  1,  1896,  Dr.  German  sever¬ 
ed  his  connections  with  our  parish  to  become  rector  of  St.  Thomas’ 
Church,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  May  1916. 
During  his  rectorship  there,  the  church  grew  steadily  and  new 
buildings  were  erected  to  accommodate  its  increasing  activities.  His 
outstanding  parish  work  was  with  the  young  people  and  in  the 
church  school.  Dr.  German  was  a  born  teacher  and  his  school  in 
Mamaroneck  became  widely  known  in  the  diocese  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stinday  'School  Commission 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in  that  diocese.  He  was  secretary 
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of  the  New  York  Pension  Commission  until  1916  and  he  was  also 
secretary  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  at  the  time  he  resigned  at 
Mamaroneck  to  come  back  to  Middletown,  May  15,  1916  as  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  E.  Campion 
Ajcheson  who  had  been  elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
Dr.  German  served  as  rector  here  until  September  1,  1937.  Here,  as 
in  Mamaroneck,  he  did'  outstanding  work  with  the  church  school, 
which  grew  greatly  in  numbers.  Its  systematic  courses,  its  graded 
literature  written  by  the  rector,  its  coaching  of  the  teachers  for  their 
work,  its  training  of  new  teachers  graduated  from  the  school,  com¬ 
bined  to  make  it  influential  not  only  in  Middletown  but  elsewhere 
in  the  diocese.  Dr.  German  assisted  in  organizing  the  Council  of 
the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  and  was  first  chairman  of  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Religious  Education. 

Dr.  German’s  rectorship  in  Middletown  had  hardly  more  than 
begun,  when  the  country  found  itself  drawn  into  the  World  War  I. 
This  political  situation  affected  the  church  as  it  did  the  life  of  the 
whole  town  and  our  parish  took  an  active  part  in  serving  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  country.  In  1917,  when  the  influenza  swept  through 
Middletown  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital  could  take  no  more  pa¬ 
tients,  our  commodious  parish  house  was  put  at  the  service  of  the 
community  as  an  Auxiliary  Emergency  Hospital.  Twenty-five 
beds,  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross,  were  installed  there  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Rinde,  a  graduate  nurse,  was  put  in  charge.  She  had  as 
her  assistants  several  practical  nurses  and  other  women  in  the  city. 
One  patient  died  here  in  this  improvised  hospital.  Soups  and  stews 
were  made  in  our  kitchen  and  sent  out  all  over  the  city  to  homes 
where  one  or  more  of  the  family  was  ill  with  the  dread  disease 
and  where  there  was  no  one  to  prepare  food.  At  first,  although  their 
need  was  great,  many  people  refused  to  take  the  food  brought  to 
them,  thinking  that  by  accepting  it  they  would  be  considered  objects 
of  charity.  The  soup  was  then  taken  to  them  in  cartons  with  a 
Red  Cross  label  on  each,  and,  after  that,  there  was  no  further 
hesitancy  about  accepting  it. 

Due  to  overwork,  Dr.  German’s  health  was  so  impaired  at  one 
time  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  extended  vacation,  during 
which,  first  the  Rev.  Fleming  James  and  then,  for  a  longer  period,, 
the  Rev.  David  R.  Johns  supplied  most  satisfactorily. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  changes  in  the  Parish  Church 
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during  Dr.  German’s  rectorship  was  the  building  and  installing  of 
the  Haskell  Memorial  Organ.  This  really  superb  instrument  of 
worship  was  built  by  the  Cassavant  Brothers  of  Canada.  By  the 
marked  ability  of  William  B.  Davis,  organist  of  the  church,  work-- 
ing  with  the  builders,  the  best  of  the  old  organ  was  incorporated 
into  the  new  instrument,  thus  adding  much  to  the  musical  value 
and  size  of  the  organ  without  increasing  its  cost.  It  was  by  Mr. 
Davis’  inspiration  also,  that  the  solo  organ  was  added  to  the  new 
instrument  while  it  was  being  built.  This  and  other  needed  acces¬ 
sories  were  given  by  several  members  of  the  parish  as  memorials. 

St.  Luke’s  Home,  which  has  always  been  largely  under  the  care 
and  management  of  our  church,  during  Dr.  German’s  rectorship 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  several  important  gifts  were  added  to  its 
endowment  funds.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  one 
by  Mrs,  Charles  G.  R.  Vinal,  which  made  possible  the  enlarging 
of  the  building.  This  not  only  increased  the  capacity  of  the  house 
for  its  members  but  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  those  who  served  in  the  home.  The  Board  of  Managers  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Albert  Mann  took  care  of  many  alterations 
and  improvements  called  for  by  Mrs.  Vinal’s  gift. 

Having  served  in  active  parish  work  for  forty-four  years,  and 
having  reached  the  retirement  age,  Dr.  German  resigned  his  rector¬ 
ship  here  September  1,  1937.  He  continued,  however,  to  officiate 
in  the  parish  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and'  on  other  special  occa¬ 
sions  until  his  successor  was  appointed. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  soon  after  Dr.  German’s  resignation,  a 
reception  was  held  in  his  honor  in  the  parish  house.  It  was  largely 
attended  and  E.  Kent  Hubbard,  in  the  name  of  the  parishioners, 
presented  him1  with  a  substantial  gift  of  money  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  deep  regret  of  the  people  at  the  severing  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  parish  and  wished  him  many  years  of  enjoyment  of 
his  welbearned  leisure.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  vestry  and 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  annual  Parish  Meeting  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1939,  Dr.  German  was  made  rector  emeritus  of  the  parish. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  served  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Pension  Fund  Commission  of  the  Clergy  and  until  his 
death  was  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Social  Service  of  the 
Diocesan  Council.  On  May  1,  1938  he  became  a  member  of  the 
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staff  of  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  its 
first  Protestant  chaplain.  This  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Because  of  his  genuine  interest  in  people,  his  ready 
understanding  and  his  sympathy  he  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
patients  in  the  hospital.  After  his  resignation  from  the  parish 
church,  although  in  failing  health,  he  supplied  occasionally  in  vari¬ 
ous  pulpits:  in  the  diocese.  During  the  latter  part  of  1941,  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  serious  breakdown  in  his  health  and  spent  considerable 
time  in  both  the  New  Haven  Hospital  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
at  which  latter  institution  he  died  January  3,  1942.  During  Dr. 
German’s  illness,  he  was  the  recipient  of  loving  attention  and  of 
gifts  from  many  of  his  former  parishioners.  The  November  before 
his  death,  on  the  occasion  o-f  his  birthday,  while  he  was  then  in  the 
New  Haven  Hospital,  he  received  a  “shower”  of  letters,  birthday 
cards,  and  other  gifts.  The  response  to  the  plan  was  so  generous 
and  so  general  that  Dr.  German  received  a  perfect  “deluge”  of 
remembrances  and  was  much  touched  by  these  evidences  of  regard 
and  affection. 

During  his  long  rectorship  in  Middletown,  Dr.  German  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  life  of  the  community,  especially  in  social 
service  work.  His  rectorship  was  marked  by  a  closer  cooperation 
between  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  city,  which  relation 
he  did  much  to  bring  about.  He  was  connected  with  several 
social  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  local 
Conversational  Club;  St.  John’s  Lodge,  A.F.  and  A.M. ;  and  Central 
Lodge  I.O.O.F.  He  was  past  grand  chaplain  of  the  M.  W.  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  A.F.  and  A.M.  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  associate  grand  chaplain  of  the  Seventh  Masonic 
Temple. 

Mrs.  Frank  F.  German  died  August  2,  1928  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  04  the  different  branches  of  church  work  in  which  M'rs. 
German  was  interested,  she  was  particularly  active  in  the  church 
school  and  in  the  Altar  Guild.  She  was  for  miany  years  a  teacher 
in  the  school  until  obliged  by  ill  health  to  give  upj  her  class.  She 
was  also,  for  many  years,  directress  of  the  Altar  Guild.  Shortly 
after  her  death.,  some  of  her  friends  in  the  parish  contributed  a 
sum  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  repair  the  costly  and  beautiful 
altar  hangings  which  were  badly  in  need  of  restoration.  This  work 
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was  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  German  in  recognition  of  her  interest  and 
loving  service  in  the  Altar  Guild, 

Dr.  German  lief t  one  son,  Spence  Mayell  German  and  two 
grandsons,,  Robert  Spence  and  David1  Frank  German. 

Of  Dr.  German’s  work  as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  for  twenty-one  years,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
account.  During  that  time  he  baptized,  instructed  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  prepared  for  confirmation  whole  families  of  children, 
later  officiating  at  the  marriage  of  many  of  them.  Especially  was  he 
close  to  his  parishioners  in  times  of  their  trouble  or  bereavement, 
his  sincere  sympathy  and  understanding  bringing  comfort  and  help 
to  them  in  their  need. 

While  the  church  grew  in  material  things  under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  the  lasting  monument  to  his  work  is  in  the  lives  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  he  in¬ 
fluenced  and  inspired  to  better  ways  of  Christian  living. 

“Think  upon  him,  O  God,  for  good 

According  to  all  that  he  hath  done  for  this  people.” 


THE  REV.  CLYDE  DANIEL  WILSON 


1907  - 


HTHE  present  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Clyde 

Daniel  Wilson,  began  his  work  in  the  parish  December  1,  1937. 
Mir.  Wilson  was  born  in  Escanaba,  Michigan,  November  21,  1907. 

In  1927,  he  entered  Berkeley  Divinity  School  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  graduation  from  there  in  1931.  While  a  student 
at  Berkeley,  he  also  took  special  courses  at  Wesleyan  University. 
It  was  during  his  theological  course,  in  1928,  that  the  Berkeley 
School  was  moved  to  New  Haven.  After  his  graduation  from 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Wilson  entered  Cornell  College  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa,  and,  after  two  years’  work  there,  received  the  regular  aca¬ 
demic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  May  of  this  year  his  alma 
mater  will  confer  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  was  ordered  deacon,  June  11,  1931  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  Illinois,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
George  Craig  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Chicago.  Barely  six  months  later, 
December  21,  1931,  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Ravenswood,  Chicago:,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He  then  began  his  active,  pastoral 
career  by  taking  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  De  Kalb,  Illinois, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years. 

Having  been  offered  the  Henry  Watson  Fellowship  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  he  accepted  it,  resigned  his  position  at  De  Kalb,  and  returned 
to  New  Haven,  doing  graduate  work  under  the  Fellowship  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  Berkeley  in  June 
1934.  During  his  educational  career,  Mr.  Wilson  also  took  courses 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  Yale  Graduate  School. 
Two  months  after  receiving  his  degree  from  Berkeley,  August  1, 
1934,  he  went  to  Greenwich,  Connecticut  to  be  an  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  M.  Wilson,  rector  of  Christ  Church. 

In  1934  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Dorothy  M.  Neal  of  Mt. 
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Vernon,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College  and,  before  her  marriage,  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Mt.  Vernon  .public  school  system.  They  have  three  children: 
Barbara  Alice,  Michael  Hoover,  and  Clyde  Daniel,  Jr. 

Last  December  Mr.  Wilson  completed  his  fifth  year  as  rector 
here.  During  these  five  years  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  services  and  in  the  material  equipment  of  the  parish.  The  service 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  has  become  a  Family  Service; 
the  Church  School,  with  the  exception  of  the  Primary  Department, 
being  omitted  on  that  day  in  order  to  allow  the  parents  and  children 
to  worship  together.  On  other  Sundays,  the  pupils  and  teachers 
attend  the  morning  service  but  are  dismissed  before  the  sermon  to 
go  to  their  classes.  The  Primary  Department,  consisting  of  the 
first  three  grades,  meets  by  itself  every  Sunday  in  its  own  room 
with  its  own  altar  and  other  furnishings.  Besides  their  class  ins¬ 
tructions,  the  children  have  their  own  service  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Heermans  or,  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the  teachers. 

In  1939  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  boy  choir  was  re¬ 
installed  and,  with  the  adult  members,  contributes  a  great  deal  to¬ 
wards  a  dignified  and  churchly  service. 

The  material  accomplishments  during  the  past  five  years  have 
been  numerous  and  important.  Through  the  interest  and  generos¬ 
ity  of  the  Acheson  family,  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  renovated  and  redecorated  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Ache- 
son;  in  his  memory,  also,  two  sanctuary  lanterns  have  been  installed 
by  his  family.  The  entire  lighting  system  of  the  church  has  been 
improved1  by  the  installation  of  eighteen  other  beautiful  memorial 
lanterns. 

The  pulpit  has  been  changed  by  the  removal  of  the  brass 
superstructure  and  its  replacement  by  a  beautiful  wooden  enclosure, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  James  C.  Fox  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The 
parish  house  has  been  redecorated  and,  in  part,  refurnished  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Sanborn  Wilcox  in  memory  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  sister, 
Elizabeth  Wilcox  Ingersoll. 

An  interesting  improvement  which,  has  been  made  is  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  an  old  memorial  to  the  Rev.  James  de  Koven,  who  was 
born,  in  Middletown  September  19,  1831  and  who  later  became  a 
missionary  to  the  West  and  president  of  Racine  College  at  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  This  memorial  consisted  of  two  gas  fixtures,  each'  with 
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seven  lights  on  tall  standards.  They  stood,  originally,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  altar.  With  the  introduction;  of  electricity,  they  became 
obsolete  and  were  relegated  to  the  basement.  Recently,  Mr.  Lloyd 
F.  Hoops  resurrected  them  and  very  cleverly  converted  them  into 
seven  branched  candelabra  and  restored  them  to  their  original  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  sanctuary.  The  candles  used  in  them,  are  given  by 
various  parishioners  as  memorials  to  departed  loved  ones. 

Extensive  improvements  in  the  parish  house  kitchen  were  made 
in  1939;  new  equipment  including  a  gas  range,  a  steam  table,  a 
coffee  urn,  and  other  modern  conveniences  were  installed.  During 
1939  also,  a  badly  needed  new  heating  plant  was  installed  in  the 
church  at  a  cost  of  $2,375.00.  An  oil  heating  plant  has  also  been 
put  in  the  rectory;  the  kitchen  modernized,  and  other  needed  im¬ 
provements  made  there. 

Of  special  note  during  Mr.  Wilson’s  rectorship  is  the  Teaching 
Mission  which  was  held  here  for  one  week  January  18-25,  1942. 
The  missioner  was  the  Rev.  Don  Frank  Fenn,  D.D.,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  After 
his  return  to  Baltimore,  Dr.  Fenn  sent  a  personal  communication  to 
all  those  who  attended  his  closing  service.  In  it  he  spoke  of  the 
very  keen  sense  of  responsibility  he  had  had  in  undertaking  the 
mission  saying,  “because  I  knew  that  the  people  who  attended  would 
either  be  better  or  worse  for  such  attendance.”  To  those  who  did 
attend  the  meetings,  they  were  a  period  of  deep  conviction  of  sin, 
of  responsibility,  and  of  a  renewed  resolution  to  go  forward  in  the 
spiritual  life. 

Some  there  are  who  think  no  one  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  many 
accomplishments  in  the  parish  exceeds  in  importance  the  holding 
of  this  memorable  Teaching  Mission. 
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WILLIAM  BUTLER  DAVIS,  Mus.B. 

1871  -  1936 


/^^VUTSIDE  of  the  clergy,  probably  no  former  member  of  our 
chiurch  ever  made  a  greater  contribution  to  its  services  than 
did  William  ■  Butler  Davis  who,  for  thirty-three  years,  was  organist 
and  choir  master  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  who,  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  brought  the  boy  choir  to  such  a  high  standard  that  its 
members  were  considered  fortunate,  indeed,  to  be  under  his  train¬ 
ing.  While  serving  the  church  in  this  capacity,  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  of  church  music  which  included  the  musical  setting  for  several 
well  known  hymns,  responses,  etc.  His  wide  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Church  service  and  his  familiarity  with  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  recognized  by  the  clergy  who  often  appealed  to 
him  on  points  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Middletown,  September  27,  1871,  the 
son  of  D.  Newland  Davis  and  Harriet  Butler  Davis.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Wilson’s  Preparatory  School  for  boys,,  located  on 
High  Street.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in 
June,  1894,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and,  in 
1928,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  honored  him  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music.  While  a  student  at  Wesleyan  he  was  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Meriden,  leaving  there 
after  his  graduation  to  take  a  similar  position  in  our  church,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirty-three  years,  resigning  December  1,  1927. 

For  several  years  while  serving  our  church,  he  was  also 
instructor  in  Church  Music  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  and  organ¬ 
ist  and  choir  master  there.  At  the  same  time,  for  twenty-eight 
years,  he  taught  music  in  the  Middletown  High  School  and  con¬ 
ducted  its  glee  clubs  and  choruses.  Mr.  Davis  was  coach  of  the 
Wesleyan  Glee  Club,  for  several  years,  and  wrote  the  music  for 
some  of  its  best  known  songs,  including  the  most  famous  one, 
“Come  raise  the  song”,  generally  considered  Wesleyan’s  alma  mater 
song,  the  words  of  which  were  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Davis’  class¬ 
mates,  F.  U.  Knowles.  All  Wesleyan  men  will  ever  remember  the 
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beautiful  setting  and  words  of  the  chorus : 


“O  ivied  walls!  O  storied  halls! 
O  shrine  of  long  ago! 

The  altar  fires  our  fathers  lit, 
Shall  still  more  brightly  glow.” 


“Home  is  where  the  heart  is”  from  the  operetta  “The  Girl  and  the 
Graduate”,  written  by  Mr.  Davis  in  collaboration  with  K.  M.  Goode, 
Wesleyan  ’04,  and  “Here’s  a  health  to  Wesleyan”,  are  among  other 
of  his  contributions  to  Wesleyan  music. 

His  contributions  to  Church  music  were  even  more  important. 
He  Wrote  the  music  f  or  several  Christmas  hymins,  among  them : 
“Like  silver  lamps  in  a  distant  shrine”,  “In  the  bleak  mid-winter”, 
and  “O  little  town  of  Bethlehem”.  Some  other  well-known  hymns 
which  he  set  to  his  own  music  are  the  Easter  hymn,  “Welcome, 
happy  morning!”,  “He  who  would  valiant  be”,  “Peace,  perfect 
peace  in  this  dark  world  of  sin”,  “Forward  be  our  watchword”, 
and  “O  happy  band  of  pilgrims”.  As  Mr.  Davis  copyrighted  few, 
if  any,  of  his  compositions,  they  have  been  widely  used.  Their  sim¬ 
plicity  and  dignity  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  good  music.  He  had 
a  fine  baritone  voice  and  the  occasions  when  he  sang  solos  were 
always  greatly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Davis’  thorough  knowledge  and  love  of  music  and  his 
seriousness  in  his  work  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  came 
under  his  instructions,  and  his  genial  and  unselfish  nature  endeared 
him  to  the  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  knew  him. 

He  died  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  November  18,  1936, 
mourned  by  a  host  of  friends.  He  left  two  brothers,  N.  Evan 
Davis  and  Alexander  Keith  Davis,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Y  oung. 

At  a  candle  light  Christmas  service  held  in  Wesleyan  Memorial 
Chapel  soon  after  his  death,  “Come  raise  the  song”,  and  “In  the 
bleak  midwinter”  were  sung  in  his  memory  by  the  choir.  Also  in 
his  memory  a  bronze  plaque  with  his  portrait  and  an  appropriate 
inscription  has  been  placed  in  the  stone  coping  at  the  entrance  to 
North  College  by  some  of  his  Wesleyan  friends.  When  our  church 
was  redecorated  recently  and  new  lighting  installed,  Mr.  Davis’ 
former  choir  men  and  boys  presented,  in  his  memory,  the  two 
beautiful  lanterns  placed  over  the  choir  stalls. 
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JOSEPH  WILLIAM  CROSLEY 


1878  - 


IT  seems  fitting-  to  include  in  these  biographical  sketches  some 
account  of  a  former  lay  member  who  once  served  the  church  as 
assistant  organist  and  who  since  has  done  much  to  increase  the 
volume  of  Church  music  in  general,  as  well  as  to  render  a  fine  piece 
of  patriotic  service,  Joseph  William  Crosley,  director  of  music, 
organist,  and  choir  master  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. 

Mr.  Crosley,  a  native  of  Middletown,  was  born  March  5,  1878. 
He  was  baptized  by  Dr.  McConnell  and  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Williams.  He  early  developed  great  musical  ability  and  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  our  boy  choir  and,  the  leading  soprano 
soloist.  Later,  he  assisted  Mr.  Davis  by  taking  charge  of  choir 
rehearsals  and  by  playing  accompaniments  for  him.  It  was  Mr. 
Davis  who  early  recognized  Mr.  Crosley’s  talents  and  influenced 
him  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  organ  under  John  Spencer  Camp 
of  Hartford  and  other  well  known  teachers,  refusing  to  instruct 
him  himself. 

Mr.  Crosley  remained  as  assistant  organist  till  1899  when  he 
received  a  call  to  become  organist  and  choir  master  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Augusta,  Georgia,  which  position  he  held  for  ten  years. 
After  leaving  Augusta,  he  held  successively  and  successfully  similar 
positions  in  St.  James’  Church,  Danbury,  Connecticut,  and  St. 
Paul’s  in  Burlington,  Vermont.  While  serving  the  latter  church, 
he  was  also  director  of  music  and  instructor  in  that  subject  at  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Mir.  Crosley  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  from  (Burlington  and,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  navi¬ 
gation,  entered  the  war  as  a  naval  reserve  with  the  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant,  junior  grade.  He  was  later  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
censor’s  office  in  New  York  City,  where  for  part  of  every  twenty- 
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four  hours  he  was  in  charge  of  all  cablegrams  sent  from  there  to 
foreign  countries. 

In  1919,  following  his  war  service,  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  at  Annapolis,  the  first  person  to  hold  the  office 
there  of  director  of  music,  organist,  and  choir  master.  He  has 
charge  of  the  glee  club  and  of  mass  singing  as  well  as  of  the  choir. 
His  choir,  which  is  voluntary,  consists  of  mien  selected'  with  great 
care  from  all  the  classes.  They  sing  at  all  regular  services  and  on 
special,  occasions.  The  order  of  service  used  at  the  Academy  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  Episcopal  service  and  always  closes  with  the 
singing  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  hymn,  “Eternal  father !  strong  to 
save,”  the  closing  lines  of  which  are  the:  prayer, 

“Oh  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea.” 

This  hymn  also  closes  the  annual  baccalaureate  exercises  at  the 
Academy ;  consequently,  it  is  the  last  thing  the  men  sing  together  in 
their  formation  as  a  class. 

Once  a  year  the  choir  is  invited  to  sing  the  service  at  the 
Cathedral  in  Washington.  The  midshipmen,  nearly  a  hundred 
strong,  march  into  the  Cathedral  carrying  the  American  flag  and 
the  Naval  Academy  flag.  The  members  of  the  choir  are  not  vest¬ 
ed,  as  Navy  regulations  do  not  allow  anything  to  be  worn  over  the 
uniform.  This  service  is  always  largely  attended.  Mr.  Crosley 
introduced  mass  singing  at  the  Academy,  including  the  singing  of 
the  Christmas  carols  held  formerly  in  front  of  Bancroft  Hall. 

He  has  written  the  music  for  several  hymns  which, 
although  it  has  never  been  copyrighted,  is  used  in  his  choir  at 
Annapolis  as  well  as  in  ail  the  churches  with  which  he  has  been 
connected.  Besides  his  sacred  compositions  he  has  written  much 
secular  music.  When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  he  wrote 
the  “Middletown  Two-Step”  which  was  very  popular  in  High 
School  and  other  gatherings.  Probably  the  best  known  of  his  com¬ 
positions  is  the  Academy’s  alma  mater  song — “Navy  Blue  and  Gold” 
which  has  been  used  as  the  musical  background  of  several  navy 
films. 

Some  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Crosley’s  work  at 
Annapolis  is  expressed  by  Miss  Ethel  Bane,  writing  in  Musical 
America,  “Few  people  know  the  place  music  occupies  in 
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the  life  of  the  men  at  Annapolis  and  the  influence  it  has  on  their 
character.  In  the  choir,  in  the  glee  club,  and  in  mass  singing  when 
secular  songs,  sea  chanties  and  navy  songs  are  sung,  the  men  im¬ 
bibe  the  spirit  of  the  academy  as  they  do  in  no  other  way.  In 
music,  future  admirals  of  our  navy,  wrho  are  undergoing  intensive 
training  of  mind  and  body  which  will  fit  them  for  their  exacting 
duties  later,  find  in  music  relaxation,  and  forget  the  strenuous 
duties  of  their  daily  routine.  Through  music,  too,  the  spirit  of 
courage,  respect  for  traditions,  love  of  the  service,  and  devotion  to 
duty  are  strongly  fostered.” 

In  1903  Mr.  Crosley  married  Charlotte  K.  Force  of  Augusta, 
Georgia.  They  have  three  children:  Lamar,  the  wife  of  Lt.  John 
D.  Winn  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard ;  Henrietta,  wife  of  Lt.  Com¬ 
mander  Griswold  Terry  Atkins,  U.S.N. ;  and  Ensign  Joseph  W. 
Crosley,  Jr.,  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Professor  Crosley  is  a  member 
of  the  Authors’  and  Composers’  League  and  of  other  professional 
organizations. 
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BERKELEY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

and 

HOLY  TRINITY 


nPHROUGH  the  generous  help  of  members  of  our  parish,  Berke- 
*  ley  Divinity  School,  which  had  been  organized  as  the  theologi¬ 
cal  department  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  was  encouraged  to 
move  to  Middletown.  Valuable  property  on  Main  Street  was  given 
it  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hall,  a  member  of  the  parish.  This  included  the 
house  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Washington  Streets,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  and  which  later  became  the 
home  of  Bishop  Williams,  and  known  as  Jarvis  House.  The  School 
was  established  in  Middletown  in  1854.  In  1861  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Alsop  Mutter,  a  member  and  a  generous  benefactor  of  Holy 
Trinity,  gave  to  Berkeley,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Mutter  a  beautiful  chapel  built  of  Portland  brownstone.  This 
building  was  consecrated  as  the  Chapel  of  St.  Luke,  the  Beloved 
Physician,  and  daily  services  were  held  in  it  until  Berkeley’s  re¬ 
moval  to  New  Haven  in  1928. 

Bishop  John  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  School  and  its  active 
head  until  his  death  in  1899,  made  Middletown  his  home  even  after 
he  became  a  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  familiar  and 
a  commanding  figure  on  our  streets  and  in  our  pulpit,  and  all  through 
the  years  there  was  an  interchange  of  helpful  services  between 
Holy  Trinity  Church  and  the  Divinity  School.  The  rector  of  Ploly 
Trinity  was,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
School;  and,  regularly,  the  vestry  of  the  Church  was  called  upon  to 
certify  to  the  character  of  the  men  to  be  graduated  and  to  their 
fitness  to  enter  the  ministry.  These  and  many  other  services  were 
rendered  the  School  by  our  parish. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  Berkeley 
has  had  upon  the  life  of  our  parish.  When  important  projects 
were  being  considered,  Bishop  Williams  was  frequently  asked  to 
attend  meetings,  to  make  suggestions,  and  to  give  advice.  He  not 
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only  recommended  members  of  the  Berkeley  faculty  to  supply  our 
pulpit  during  the  absence  of  rectors,  but  frequently  took  charge 
of  services  himself.  During  Dr.  McConnell’s  long  illness  he  with 
Dr.  Coit,  Dr.  Binney  and  Dr.  Gardiner,  professors  in  Berkeley, 
supplied  the  pulpit  gratuitously;  and,  later,  following  Dr.  McCon¬ 
nell’s  resignation  Bishop  Williams  took  charge  of  the  services  him¬ 
self  for  a  month.  Time  and  again  the  church  records  show  state¬ 
ments  of  appreciation  and  of  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  their 
beloved  bishop  for  his  generous  sacrifice  and  his  loving  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  parish.  Several  of  our  rectors  were  Berkeley 
men,  as  is  Mr.  Wilson.,  our  present  rector. 

Berkeley  professors  and  many  graduates  have  served  as  assist¬ 
ants  to  our  rectors.  Undergraduates  have  served  as  lay  readers 
and  in  charge  of  the  missions,  as  teachers  in  the  church  schools,  as 
members  of  our  choir,  as  leaders  of  boys’  clubs,  and  in  other  parish, 
activities,  getting  here  their  first  experience  in  parish  work. 

Because  of  the  nearness  of  Berkeley  and  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  the  two  institutions,  the  congregation  of  Holy 
Trinity  was  privileged  to  attend  many  Berkeley  gatherings  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Among  these  was  the  annual  inspiring  and  impressive 
ordination  service  which  was  held  regularly  in  our  church.  This 
service  drew  clergymen  from  all  over  the  diocese  and  even  beyond 
its  bounds.  The  preacher  was  always  a  man  of  wide  reputation, 
and  other  noted  clergy  took  part  in  the  service.  Bishops  from  other 
dioceses,  returned  missionaries,  and  foreign  clergy  visiting  Berke¬ 
ley,  (as  well  as  Berkeley  professors),  often  filled  our  pulpit.  Thus 
through  its  contacts  with  Berkeley  our  congregation  heard  and 
became  familiar  with  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  many  outstanding 
personages  of  our  church.  Few  congregations  have  had  such 
opportunities. 

It  is  a  momentous  fact  that  of  the  Berkeley  men  who  have 
served  our  church  in  various  capacities,  nine,  at  least,  were  later 
consecrated  bishops:  Abraham  Jarvis,  the  second  bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  also  John  Williams,  the  fourth;  also  William  F.  Nichols, 
William  Morris  Parker,  Alfred  Harding,  Richard  H.  Nelson, 
William  Walter  Webb,  Robert  L.  Paddock,  and  William  Blair 
Roberts.  “Dull  would  he  be  of  soul”  who  did  not  realize  that  the 
work  and  influence  of  these  men  have  left  a  special  and  a  lasting 
impress  on  this  old  parish. 
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CLERGYMEN 

NATIVES  OF  MIDDLETOWN  —  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PARISH 

WHO  SERVED  IN  OTHER  FIELDS 


A  BRIEF  survey  of  church  records  shows  that  Middletown  and 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has  had  no  small  part  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  number  of  clergy  and  missionaries  of  our  Church. 
Some  of  these  were  natives  of  the  town ;  others  residents  only. 
Although  not  connected  officially  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity',  by  their  devotion  and  conspicuous  service  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  these  men  brought  great  honor  to  the  Church. 

Among  them  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  P.  K.  Henshaw,  who  was 
born  in  Middletown  June  13,  1792  in  a  house  still  standing  on 
the  north-east  corner  of  College  and  Broad  Streets.  Upon  his 
ordination  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  years.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  church  for  24  years,  1819-1843.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island  August  11,  1843  and  that  same 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont.  Bishop  Henshaw  died  near  Frederick 
City,  Maryland,  July  20,  1852. 

The  Rev.  James  Wetmore  was  born  in  Middletown  Dec.  31, 
1695.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1714,  and  in  1717  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.A.  from  Yale.  He  was  ordained  into  the  ministry 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  North  Haven,  Connecticut.  In 
1721  in  connection  with  Dr.  Cutler,  president  of  Yale,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  president  of  King’s  College  (now  Columbia)  he  declared 
publicly  his  belief  in  the  “divine  origin  of  the  episcopacy.”  Mr. 
Wetmore  was  ordained  priest  of  our  Church  in  London  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  1723.  While  there  he  received  from 
the  S.P.G.  the  appointment  as  assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  New 
York  and  in  1726  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  society  to  the 
rectorship  at  Rye,  New  York.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Rye  that 
Mr.  Wetmore  held  services  in  Middletown.  He  died  May  15,  1760. 

'Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  son  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abraham 
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Jarvis,  second  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  was  born  in  Middletown 
January  20,  1786  while  his  father  was  rector  of  our  church, 
Christ  Church  then.  He  was  ordered  deacon  by  his  father 
March  18,  1810  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  the  next  year.  After 
holding  rectorship  in  New  York  State,  in  1826  with  his  family  he 
went  to  Europe  where  he  remained  for  nine  years  collecting  mater¬ 
ial!  for  a  history  of  the  early  Church  which  he  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1835,  he  became  professor  of 
Oriental  Literature  at  Trinity  College.  In  1836  he  left  this  posi¬ 
tion  to>  become  rector  of  our  church,  a  position  held  by  his  father 
twenty-eight  years  before.  He  resigned  his  rectorship  here  March 
28,  1842.  In  1819  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  1837  Trinity  College  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LLD.  He  died  March  26,  1851  and 
was  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  was  born  in  Middletown,  August  18, 
1789.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  1816.  He  became 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  2,  1819  and  his  name  is 
associated  with  the  most  trying  times  of  the  Church  in  the  West, 
where  his  kindness  and  charity  commended  him  to  all  his  associates. 
He  died  May  22,  1833. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Louis  Barry  was  born  in  Middletown,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1,794.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders  in  1820  and  to 
the  priesthood  in  1822.  He  wa9  rector  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Newton, 
.Massachusetts,  until  April  21,  1851.  From  1855  to  1858  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Mark’s,  Boston.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Yale  in,  1848  and  of  D.D.  from  the  same  college  in  1865.  He  died 
in  Boston,  December  26,  1865. 

The  Rev.  Seth  Blirdsey  Paddock,  father  of  the  two  bishops, 
John  Adams  Paddock  and  Benjamin  Henry  Paddock,  was  born  in 
Middletown,  August  14,  1795  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  here 
October  27,  1822.  The  next  year  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Norwich.  After  a  pastorate  there  of  more  than  twenty-two 
years,  Mr.  Paddock  resigned  in  1'844  and  took  charge  of  the 
Academy  at  Cheshire  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  fune, 
1851. 

The  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington  was  born  in  Middletown,  March 
15,  1801.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  Middletown  November  4, 
1823  by  Bishop  Brownell  and  ordained  priest  in  1825  in  St. 
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Andrew’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  officiated  in  St.  John’s  parish 
in  New  Milford  twenty  years.  He  then  went  to  Bridgeport  where 
he  engaged  in  teaching,  at  the  same  time  organizing  a  new  parish 
and  building  a  church  at  Nichols’  Farms.  He  served  as  rector 
later,  successively,  at  East  Windsor,  New  Haven,  and  South  Man¬ 
chester  at  which  last  place  he  died  iin  office  September  4,  1876. 

Dr.  Frederick  Sill  was  born  of  Congregational  parents  in 
Middletown  June  17,  1813.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  of  our 
Church  with  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis  and  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Brownell.  After  his  ordination  he  served  as  missionary  at 
Durham  and  Killingworth  for  a  year.  Then  followed  rectorships 
at  North  Guilford  and  North  Haven,  and  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  built  up  St.  Paul’s  Mission  so  successfully  that  it  was 
organized  into  St.  John’s  parish.  From  New  Haven  he  went  to*  Red 
Hook,  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  Christ  Church  under  the  Rev. 
Henry  de  Koven  who>  was  about  to  go  to  Europe.  In  1859  Mr.  Sill 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  St.  Thomas’  Mission  Chapel,  New  York 
City.  When  St.  Thomas’  Church  was  moved  uptown,  the  mission 
was  given  up  and  Mr.  Sill  founded  on  the  same  site  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  becoming  its  first  rector.  He  remained 
there  till  his  death  December  13,  1874. 

The  Rev.  Henry  de  Koven  was  bom  in  Middletown,  January 
24,  1819.  He  studied  at  Wesleyan  University  for  more  than  three 
years,  leaving  in  his  Senior  year.  He  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  M.A.  from  Wesleyan  in.  1842.  He  studied  divinity  with  Dr. 
Samuel  F.  Jarvis  and  was  ordered  deacon  m  Christ  Church  here 
in  1843,  and  the  next  year  was  ordained  priest  in  Ascension  Church 
in  New  York  City.  For  the  following  four  years,  he  was  assistant 
at  Christ  Church,  New  York.  He  then  become  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Red  Hook,  New  York.  Because  of  poor  health  he  re¬ 
signed  this  position  and  with  his  family  went  abroad.  Returning 
to  Middletown  in  1862,  he  taught  here  for  eight  years  in  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  giving  his  service  “as  an  offering  to  God”  as  he 
said.  He  lived  on  High  Street  on  property  now  owned  by  Wesleyan 
University.  The  house  in  which  he  lived,  known  as  Webb 
Hall,  has  since  burned  down.  It  was  here  that  his  son,  Reginald 
de  Koven  of  “Robin  Hood”  fame  was  born.  Dr.  de  Koven  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Trinity  College  in 
1863,  and  in  1870  the  University  of  Eenoxville,  Canada,  con- 
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ferred  the  same  degree  on  him.  He  went  to  Europe  again  with 
his  family  in  1870  and  died  July  10,  1884  at  Engleberg,  Switzer¬ 
land  where  both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried. 

Dr.  James  de  Koven,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Koven, 

was  born  in  Middletown.,  September  19,  1831.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1854,  and  ordered 
deacon  by  Bishop  John  Williams  in  1854;  he  went  at  once  to  teach 
at  Nashotah,  and  became  rector  at  Delafield,  Wisconsin.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  preparatory  school  at  Delafield  called  St.  John’s  Hall.  He 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  September  23,  1855.  Racine  Col¬ 
lege  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  was  established  largely  through  his 
efforts.  In  1859  the  Rev.  Mr.  de  Koven  was  called  to  the  warden- 
ship,  and  St.  John’s  Hall  was  merged  into  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  of  Racine  College,  which  continued  to  prepare  students  for 
Nashotah.  It  was  said  of  Mr.  de  Koven  that,  “His  influence  over 
young  men  is  unequaled.”  He  was  twice  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
and  withdrew  his  name  both  times.  He  died  March  19,  1878. 

Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Sill,  son  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Sill,  was 
born  in  Middletown  November  7,  1838.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  in  1861  and  from  theological  school  in  1864. 
He  was  ordered  a  deacon  and  ordained  a  priest  in  1864  by  Bishop 
Horatio  Potter.  Mr.  Si'll  took  charge  of  Trinity  Chapel  Mission, 
New  York  City,  which  soon  became  St.  Chrysostom’s  Chapel;  here 
he  remained  as  vicar  until  his  death  April  6,  1910.  Of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sill’s  three  sons,  one,  Harry  A.  Sill,  who  died  August  10,  1917 
was  for  many  years  a  professor  of  history  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  Another  son,  James  B.  Sill,  is  engaged  at  the  present  time 
in  mission  work  in  North  Carolina;  the  third  son,  Frederick  H.  Sill, 
OHC,  was  headmaster  at  Kent  School,  Connecticut,  from  1906  to 
Tune  1941.  He  then  became  headmaster  emeritus. 

The  Rev.  Karl  Reiland,  D.D.  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  October  23,  1871.  While  he  was  still  an  infant,  his  family 
moved'  to  Middletown  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  He  was  graduated  from  St.  Stephen’s,  Annandale, 
now  Bard  College.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.A.  from  there  in  1897.  He  was  graduated  from 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  1901.  He  was  elected  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1901  where  he  remained  until 
1904,  when  he  resigned  to  become  assistant  and  evening  preacher 
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at  Grace  Church,  New  York  City.  He  served  there  from  1904  to 
1910  when  he  was  called  to.  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1912  he;  became  rector  of 
St.  George’s  Church,  New  York  City,  where  he  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  for  twenty-four  years.  He  retired  from  St.  George’s  and 
active  parish  work  in  1936.  He  resides  in  Winsted,  Connecticut, 
writing  and  serving,  as  occasion  calls,  as  a  special  preacher.  Dr. 
Reiland  is  the  recipient  of  several  honorary  degrees.  In  1914 
Hobart  College  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  him, 
and  the  next  year  Trinity,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In 
1927  Wesleyan  also  conferred  this  latter  degree  on  him.  'Rollins 
College  gave  him  the  degree  of  L.H.D.  in  1934. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Schofield  Travers,  D.D.  was  born  in  Meri¬ 
den,,  Connecticut,  October  10,  1874.  While  he  was  still  a  small 
child,  his  family  moved  to  Middletown  and  he  was  brought  up  in 
our  church,  singing  in  the  choir  and,  later,  helping  in  the  missions. 
Dr.  Travers  served  as  a  private  in  the  Connecticut  Volunteers  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  1898  and  the  next  year  Trinity  awarded  him  the  degree  of 
M.A.  He  was  graduated  from  Berkeley  in  1901  and  was  admitted 
to  the  diaconate  that  year.  In  1902  he  was  ordained  priest.  He 
began  his  ministerial  career  at  Grace  Church,  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  settlement  work  of  that  church. 
In  1902  he  became  curate  at  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  January  1,  1904  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  curate  at 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  December  1,  1905  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  chaplain  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  After  eight 
years  of  service  there,  in  1913  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
to  become  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  now  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1918  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
conferred  on  him  the  doctor’s  degree,  as  did  Trinity  also  that  year. 
October  1,  1922  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church 
in  St.  Louis.  From  there,  in  1931,  he  went  to-  Rhinebeck,  New 
York,  to  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  where  he  remained  rector  until 
his  death  April  15,  1942. 

The  Rev.  Louis  W.  Pitt,  D.D.,  S.T.D.  was  born  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  March  7,  1893  and  lived  here  until  he  took  up  his  first 
ministerial  charge  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Pitt  was  gradu- 
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ated  from.  Wesleyan  University  in  1915  and  from  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  in  1916.  He  began  his  ministry  in  1917  as  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  also  in  charge  of  St. 
'Mary  Magdalene’s  Church.  Later,  he  served  as  assistant  rector  of 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  1920  to  1922  and  as 
rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Newark,  1922  to  1929.  He  accepted  a 
call  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  in  1929  and 
served  there  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Pitt  was  called  to  be  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  in  1940  where  he  is  at  the  present 
time,  the  ninth  rector  of  the  parish  which  was  founded  in  1809. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Wes;- 
leyan  in  1940  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  from  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  in  1942.  Dr.  Pitt  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches  and 
also  is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  a  trustee  of  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  and  member  of  several  important  church  organizations. 

The  Rev.  Henry  de  Wolf  de  Mauriac  was  born  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  September  27,  1882.  His  family  moved  to  Middletown 
when  he  was  nine  years  old  and  here  he  lived  until  his  first  minis¬ 
terial  charge.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  D.D., 
professor  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  for  thirty  six  years,  1859 
to  1895.  The  Rev.  Mr.  de  Mauriac  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Wes¬ 
leyan,  then  engaged  in  business  for  four  years,  after  which  he 
entered  Trinity  College  where  he  was  graduated  in  1906  with  the 
degree  of  B.A.  He  was  graduated  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
in  1909  and  was  ordered  deacon  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in 
Berkeley,  1908,  and)  ordained  priest  in  1909.  His>  first  parish  was 
Trinity  Church,  Litchfield,  Minnesota,  1909  to  1912.  From  1912  to 
1917  he  was  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lancaster,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  from  1917  to  1936  rector  of  St.  Matthias’  Church,  East 
Aurora,  New  York.  In  1936  Mi*.  d!e  Mauriac  became  priest  in 
charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Tariffvi'lle,  Connecticut,  where  he  is  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Allison  Budde  was  born  in  Middletown 
January  20,  1901.  He  attended  Berkeley  Divinity  School  for  one 
year,  transferring  then  to  the  Virginia  Theological  School  at 
Alexandria  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1925.  After  his 
graduation,  he  became  an  assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  Hartford, 
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from.  1925  to  1928.  From  May  1928  to  November  1929  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Waterville,  Connecticut.  In  December  1929 
hie  became  connected  with  St.  John’s  Panish,  Waterbury,  where  he 
had  charge  of  Christ  Chapel.  This  position  he  holds  at  the  present 
time.  In  1940  after  the  death  of  Dr.  John  N.  Lewis,  rector  of  St. 
John’s,  Mr.  Budde  was  acting  priest  in  charge  of  St.  John’s  and 
also  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Waterville,  as  well  as 
carrying  on  the  work  at  Christ  Chapel  until  Dr.  Lewis’  successor 
was  appointed. 

Any  account  of  clergymen,  natives  or  residents  of  Middletown, 
naturally  includes  the  names  of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert  and  of 
his  son,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert,  Jr.  Although  neither  of  them 
can  be  claimed  as  members  of  the  parish  nor  as  ever  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  at,  yet  for  more  than  fortv  vears  Mr.  Gilbert  has  resid- 
ed:  in  Middletown  and  is  widely  known  for  his  ministry  in  rural 
sections  of  Middlesex  County.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  and  was  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  Arch¬ 
deaconry.  He  served  as  rector  in  Christ  Church,  South  Farms  for 
ten  years;  lypiphany  Church,  Durham  for  seventeen  years;  and 
Emmanuel  Church,  Killingworth  thirty  years.  In  a  nation-wide 
contest  to  select  a  typical  country  minister,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  chosen 
as  having  the  most  interesting  story  to  tell.  It  was  published  in  his 
'book,  “Forty  Years.  A  Country  Preacher”  which  met  with  instant 
sluecess  and  also  brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  public  speaker. 
Mr.  Gilbert  still  has  charge  of  the  church  in  Killingworth  and, 
besides  preaching  occasionally  elsewhere,  he  fills  many  speaking 
engagements. 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert,  Jr.  was.  born  in  Middletown  April 
23,  1906.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Middletown  and 
in  Seabury  Divinity  School  in  Minnesota.  After  his  graduation, 
from  Seabury,  he  was  ordered  deacon  in  his  father’s  little  church 
in  Killingworth.  He  began  his  ministry  at  once  in  the  diocese  of 
Minnesota  where  he  has  served  ever  since.  All  his  rectorships 
have  been  in  country  churches  for,  like  hisi  father,  he  is  interested 
mostly  in  the  church  in  rural  districts  and,  although  opportunities 
to  go  to  city  churches  have  come  to  him,  he  prefers  to  remain  in 
rural  work.  At  present  he  is  located  at  <St.  Peter’s,  Minnesota, 
where  he  has  charge  of  the  church  in  that  town  and  also  of  three 
other  smaller  churches. 
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MISSIONARIES 


The  'first  ordained  missionary  to  Africa  from  the  United 
States  was  Thomas  Stoughton  Savage,  horn  in  Middletown,  Upper 
Houses  (now  Cromwell),  in  1804.  He  sailed  from  Baltimore  Nov. 
15,  1836.  His  health  obliged  his  return  in  1847  and  for  the  twenty 
years  following  he  worked  as  a  missionary  to  the  colored  people  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  |At  the  time  of  his 
death,,  Dec.  20,  1880,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

Next  on  the  list  of  missionaries  born  in  , Middletown  is  Julia 
Ann  Henshaw.  She  was  the  sister  of  Bishop  John  P.  K.  Henshaw 
previously  mentioned.  She  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jacob 
Robertson  in  1821  and  with  him  went  to  Greece  Oct.  27,  1830  as 
missionaries  to  the  Apostolic  Church  there.  Dr.  Robertson  was 
later  transferred  to  the  “Oriental  Mission  in  Constantinople,’’ 
which  they  left  in  1842.  After  their  return  to  this  country,  he 
served  different  churches  in  New  York  state. 

A  third  missionary  born  in  Middletown  was  Laura  Morgan 
Wyse.  She  married  the  Rev.  George  White  Horne  who  was  or¬ 
dained  in  Middletown  May  26,  1852  and  two  years  later  they  sailed 
as  missionaries  to  Africa.  Mr.  Horne  died  there  in  1854  and  Mrs. 
Horne  returned  to  live  in  this  city.  She  died  May  24,  1860. 
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THREE  ADDITIONAL  CHURCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


TN  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Qoodwin  at  the  close  of  his 
*  twenty-fifth  year  as  rector  of  the  parish,  he  called  attention  to 
the  three  additional  church;  organizations  which,  he  said,  are  very 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  “off-shoots”  of  the  parish  of  Holy 
Trinity:  The  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Durham;  St.  Paul’s, 
Middlefield;  and  Christ  Church,  South  Farms. 

While  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  actively  interested 
in  the  organization  of  all  three  of  these  churches,  and  members 
contributed  liberally  to  funds  for  the  erection  of  their  church 
buildings  and  for  other  projects,  all  in  time  became  independent  of 
the  “Mother  Church”.  Christ  Church  has  always  been  an  independ¬ 
ent  parish ;  Epiphany,  an  “aided  parish,”  that  is,  aided  by  diocesan 
funds;  and  St.  Paul’s  also  aided  by  the  diocese. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  follow  in  any 
detail  the  history  of  these  three  organizations,  but  to  give  briefly 
a  few  facts  about  their  beginnings.  The  parish  of  the  Epiphany, 
Durham,  was  organized  in  1802,  but  it  was  not  until  sixty  years  later 
that  a  church  building  was  erected.  In  1862  the  cornerstone  of 
a  neat  and  commodious  church  was  laid  by  Bishop  Williams  and 
consecrated  by  him  July  29,  1863.  The  funds  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  were  raised  principally  in  Hartford  and 
Middletown.  The  “Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of  Holy  Trinity” 
contributed  $326,  besides  individual  subscriptions.  Mr.  R.  L. 
DeZeng,  lay  reader  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  raised  a  substantial  sum  towards  the  new  building.  The 
pulpit  and  a  fine  bell  were  also  given  by  friends  in  Middletown. 

In  South  Farms,  services  of  our  Church  were  first  held  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes.  In  June  1867  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  F'uller  of  Berkeley 
administered  in  a  private  house  the  first  baptism  of  the  Church 
there.  The  next  year,  February  3,  1868,  he  administered  the  Holy 
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Communion  to  nine  persons.  This  service  took  place  in  a  vacant 
store  then  used  as  a  chapel.  As  early  as  1868,  Mrs.  Charlotte  K. 
Fuller,  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  began  church  work  in  the  Farms 
by  organizing  Mothers’  Meetings.  Soon  after,  a  Sunday  School 
was  started  and  a  lay  reader  from  Berkeley  was  secured  to  hold 
services  regularly.  July  28  1869  the  parish  was  formally  organ¬ 
ized  and  the  Rev.  Robert  T.  Thorne  was  elected  rector.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  had  been  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  largely  by 
gifts  from  the  “Mother  Church”  which  collectively  gave  $867.  In 
addition  one  interested  member  gave  $5000  for  the  fund. 

The  church  was  consecrated  July  29,  1869.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Thorne  served  as  rector  till  1877  when  he  resigned  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded1  by  the  Rev.  G.  Henry  Smith.  A  succession  of  rectors  which 
followed  includes  the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Gilbert,  Sr.  and  the  Rev.  Percy  M.  Binnington.  Mr.  Gilbert  served 
there  ten  years  and  Mr.  Binnington  twenty-four  years,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1917  till  his  resignation  August  1,  1941. 

The  third  of  the  three  branches  of  the  parish  church,  St. 
Paul’s,  Middlefield,  no  longer  exists.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
church  was  laid  November  12,  1862,  the  project  being  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  liberal  gifts  from  members  of  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  con¬ 
secrated  July  7,  1863.  Services  there  were  conducted  mostly  by 
students  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School  with  members  of  the 
faculty  taking  the  services  on  special  days.  There  never  was  a 
large  number  of  Episcopalians  in  Middlefield  and,  gradually,  the 
attendance  and  support  of  the  church  fell  off  to  such  an  extent 
that  services  were  discontinued.  In  the  early  80’s  the  church  was 
reopened  and  for  a  time  services  were  held  regularly,  being  in 
charge  of  Berkeley  men.  September  1,  1893  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hooper, 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Durham,  was  also  in  charge 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  held  that  position  until  November  1,  1911,  when 
again,  for  lack  of  support,  the  church  was  closed,  this  time  for 
good,  and  the:  church  property  was  sold  to  the  Middlefield  Library 
Association. 

By  an  interesting  course  of  events,  the  two  existing 
churches,  “off  shoots”  of  the  parish,  as  Dr.  Goodwin  designated 
them:  Christ  Church,  South  Farms,  and  Epiphany  Church,  Dur¬ 
ham,  are  again,  after  many  years,  under  the  direction,  care  and 
supervision  of  the  parish  church.  For,  after  the  resignation  of  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  from  Epiphany,  where  he  had  served  as  rector 
from  1923  to  1940,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binnington 
from  Christ  Church,,  Bishop  Budlong  appointed  the  Rev.  Clyde  D. 
Wilson,  priest  in  charge  of  these  two  churches.  Services  and  all 
parish  activities  in  both  places  are  now  under  the  immediate  care 
and  responsibility  o-f  the  Rev.  Coring  L.  Emery,  a  curate  of  the 
parish  church. 

Within  the  present  bounds  of  the  parish  two  important  mis¬ 
sions  of  our  own  church — All  Saints’  and  St.  Andrew’s — owed  their 
beginnings  and  their  existence  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Mother 
Church. 
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ALL  SAINTS’  MISSION 


S  early  as  1870,  during  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  agita- 


+  tion  was  started  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  of  our 
Church  in  Staddle  Hill.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Giraud 
and  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Jackson,  a  Sunday  School  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  this  time  and  met  regularly  at  their  home  at  Walnut 
Grove.  The  school  grew  in  numbers  until  every  available  room 
in  the  house  was  occupied  on  Sunday  afternoons  by  classes,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  the  members  of  the  infant  class  to  those  in  the 
Bible  class  for  adults.  This  latter  class  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Giraud.  After  the  school  session  closed,  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  parlor  for  the  singing  of  hymns.  A  familiar  object  in  this 
room  was  the  marble  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  which  now- 
stands  near  the  font  in  the  parish  church. 

In  August  1876,  because  of  the  increase  in  members,  services 
began  to  be  held1  regularly  in  the  North  Staddle  Hill  school  house. 
These  were  conducted  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  or 
by  some  Berkeley  professor  or  student.  It  became  increasingly 
evident  that  some  more  commodious  and  fitting  place  of  worship 
was  urgently  necessary  but  the  parish  could  not  give  much  finan¬ 
cial  help,  although  several  substantial  gifts  for  this  purpose  w^ere 
made  by  loyal  churchwomen :  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Woodward,  Miss 
Emily  A.  Selden,  and  Mrs.  Mutter. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
encouraged  the  people  to  raise  the  needed  funds  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  chapel  to  accommodate  the  growing  congregation.  A  site 
on  the  corner  of  Butternut  and  West  Streets  was  obtained  and 
work  on  the  building  was  begun.  Much  of  it — digging  the  cellar 
and  work  on  the  building  itself — was  done  by  the  men  and  boys 
of  the  mission  led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gleason,  a  member  of  the  parish 
vestry  and  for  many  years  a  devoted  worker  and  supporter  of  All 
Saints’  Mission. 

The  women,  too,  had  their  share  in  the  building  of  the  chapel. 
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After  it  was  completed  one  of  them  wrote,  “To  all  appearances, 
the  structure  was  of  wood  but  that  is  only  on  the  outside.  In  reality, 
it  was  built  largely  of  aprons,  bed-quilts,  strawberry  festivals  and 
Christmas  greens.  We  had  the  order  for  winding  greens  for 
Berkeley  and  the  Parish  Church/' 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  All  Saints’  Day  1875  and,  on 
January  10,  1877,  the  last  debt  on  it  having  been  paid,  the  building 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Williams.  Soon  a  guild  house  was  built ; 
then,  as  that  was  outgrown;  a  larger  one  was  erected.  The  work 
and:  interest  continued  to  grow  ana  All  Saints’  became  an  important 
center  of  church  and  social  activities. 

Flrom  the  first,  the  mission  was  most  fortunate  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  worked  so  hard  for  its 
success.  Two  Berkeley  professors  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
mission  and  who1  often  conducted  the  Sunday  morning  Communion 
Services  were  Dr.  John  Binney  and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Coit.  Many 
Berkeley  men,  either  as  teachers  in  the  church  school  or  as  lay 
readers,  got  their  first  experience  in  parish  work  at  All  Saints’. 
Among  them  were  several  who  afterwards  were  consecrated  bishops 
of  our  Church  ;  namely,  William  Morris  Barker,  Richard  Henry 
Nelson,  Alfred  Harding,  William  FI.  Nichols,  William,  Walter 
Webb,  Robert  L.  Paddock  and  William.  Blair  Roberts.  Two  men> 
bers  of  the  parish  who  afterwards  became  ordained  priests  of  the 
Church:  the  late  Dr.  Edward  S.  Travers  and  Dr.  Karl  Reiland,  as 
boys,  were  trained  in  the  Sunday  School  of  All  Saints’.  A  branch 
of  the  Girl’s  Friendly  Society  was  started  in  the  mission  in:  1889 
and  for  years  was  a  strong  factor  in  promoting  fellowship  among 
the  young  women  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  this  mission. 

While  the  work  at  All  Saints’  was  started  as  a  mission,  on 
Feb.  11,  1886  after  much  legal  transaction  the  ownership  of  All 
Saints’  was  surrendered  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  For 
years  the  work  had  flourished  beyond  the  fondest  expectations  of 
those  interested;  but,  gradually,  great  changes  came  about.  The 
nationality  of  the  residents  of  that  part  of  the  town  changed  almost 
completely.  The  new  people  who  came  in  were  mostly  of  different 
faiths  and  not  interested  in  the  services  of  our  Church.  Great 
changes,  too,  caused  either  by  death  or  by  removal  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  had  come  about  in  the  families  of  many  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  supporters  of  the  mission :  the  Jackson’s,  the  Gleason’s  three 
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generations,  the  Dunham’s  and  many  others.  Because  of  these 
conditions,  the  attendance  at  the  chapel  fell  off  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  a  pitifully  small  number  was  left.  Extensive  repairs  on 
the  huidings  were  necessary.  Due  to  these  facts  it  seemed  wise  to 
discontinue  the  work  there  and  the  vestry  so  voted  June  1,  1931. 

The  land,  the  buildings,  and  the  bell  were  eventually  sold  and 
the  proceeds  added  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  parish.  The 
furnishings  of  the  chapel  were  variously  distributed.  The  parish 
church  retained,  among  other  things,  the  communion,  service,  the 
altar  cross  and  'the  candlesticks,  all  of  which  are  still  in  use;  the 
cross  and  candlesticks  on  the  altar  in  the  Primary  Department  and 
the  communion  set  is  used  at  Wesleyan  in  the  services  held  there 
for  the  Episcopalian  members  of  the  college. 

Although  All  Saints’  no  longer  exists  in  material  form,  the 
principles  and  ideals  inculcated  in  the  lives  of  the  then  young  people 
who  were  trained  in  Christian  living,  and  in  all  who  wor¬ 
shipped  there,  remain  a  living  and  lasting  memorial  to  the  devoted 
men  and  women  who  worked  so  faithfully  there  for  the  upbuilding 
and  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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ST.  ANDREW’S  MISSION 


EVENTY  years  ago,  and  more,  there  were  many  German  fami- 


^  lies  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  who  were  without 
spiritual  ministrations  in  their  own  language,  the  only  language  well 
understood  by  the  older  people.  Dr.  Goodwin,  then  rector,  was 
much  concerned  at  the  needs  of  these  people  and  during  his  rector¬ 
ship  services  in  the  German  tongue  were  begun  there.  Later,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Mlitchell,  the  assistant  rector  and  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Miller  and  other  clergymen  preached  to  the  people  in  their  own 
language. 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  service  is  not  recorded  but 
entries  do  show  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  wardens  and  vestry  of 
the  parish  church,  held  after  the  morning  service  September  8, 
1872  Rev.  Walter  Mjtchell,  now  rector,  asked  permission  to  use 
benches  then  in  the  church  basement  for  a  mission  to  be  started 
on  Warwick  Street.  As  time  went  on  the  German  language  was 
used  less  and  less  in  the  service.  Records  show  that  from  1874 
until  1896  regular  services  in  the  English  language  and  a  Sunday 
School  were  held  in  a  small  hired  building  still  standing  on  War¬ 
wick  Street,  nearly  opposite  Oak  Street.  A  group  of  young  men, 
most  of  them  connected  with  the  mission,  organized  themselves  into 
a  society  called  St.  Andrew’s  Club.  They  hired  a  room  where  they 
could  hold  their  meetings  and  became  an  important,  helpful  factor 
in  promoting  the  work  of  the  mission  in  the  early  days. 

As  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  Woman’s  Guild  to  meet  for 
sewing  and  social  purposes  in  the  little  room  used  as  a  chapel,  they 
met  regularly  Friday  evenings  at  the  homes  of  members:  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Acheson,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Edgerton,  M]rs.  Elizabeth  Wilcox,  the 
Misses  Gabrielle,  Mrs.  Ebor  Lines  and  others.  After  the  sewing 
was  completed,  refreshments  were  served  and  a  social  time  enjoyed. 
Whether  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation, 
which  has  been  traditional  through  all  the  years  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
had  its  origin  in  these  early  meetings,  one  cannot  say.  But  it  may 
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well  be  so.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  and  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  workers  there  and  accounts  largely  for  their  successful 
accomplishments. 

The  work  of  the  mission  grew  and  larger  quarters  were  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1886  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Warwick  Streets 
was  purchased,  largely  with  special  gifts  of  money.  Plans  for  a 
building  were  started'  but  it  was  not  erected  till  1895  when,  again, 
this  was  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  devoted  church  women : 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilcox,  the  Misses  Gil¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wadsworth.  But  all  the  money  necessary  for 
the  building  was  not  obtained  by  gifts.  The  Woman’s  Guild  worked 
long  and  incessantly  on  money-making  projects,  among  them  fairs, 
basket  sales  from  house  to  house,  and  Miss  Alice  Jackson’s  and 
Mrs.  Edgerton’s  little  red  and  blue  bags  circulating  in  friendly  com¬ 
petition  among  their  friends  for  the  Building  Fund,  and  other  pro¬ 
jects.  It  is  a  favorite  St.  Andrew’s  story  that  the  first  contribution 
for  the  building  fund  was  a  penny  found  on  the  floor  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  chapel  by  the  rector,  M'r.  Acheson,  and  given  by  him  to 
Mrs.  Edgerton,  treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund.  The  moving  from 
the  little  old  building  to  the  new  one  across  the  street  was  a  joyous 
occasion — old  and  young,  men  and  women,  including  Mrs.  Acheson 
and  Mrs.  German  helped  to  carry  over  books,  cushions  and  other 
belongings  to  the  new  building  which  was  formally  opened  January 
3,  1896. 

It  was  a  notable  occasion.  The  rector,  Mr.  Acheson,  presided. 
Bishop  Williams  preached  the  sermon.  Other  clergy  present  were 
the  Rev.  John  Binney,  the  Rev.  Elmer  T.  Merrill,  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Johnson  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  the  Rev.  John  Town¬ 
send  of  Christ  Church,  South  Farms,  and  the  Rev.  F.  F.  German, 
assistant  of  the  parish  who  was  in  charge  of  the  mission  and  who 
had  worked  so  enthusiastically  for  its  success.  The  chapel  was 
crowded.  The  vested  choir  of  the  parish  church,  with  Edward  S. 
Travers  crucifer  and  William  B.  Davis  organist,  sang.  Before 
Bishop  William’s  address  and  the  dedicatory  service  conducted  by 
him,  Mir.  Achesoni  read  letters  of  regret  and  others  of  congratula¬ 
tion  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Vibbert  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  who  with  Mrs.  Vibbert,  was  interested  from  the  beginning 
in  the  work  at  St.  Andrew’s ;  also  from  the  former  rectors,  Rev. 
J.  Lewis  Parks  and'  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  both  of  whom, 
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while  serving  the  parish  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mission  and  had 
labored  untiringly  for  its  success.  Mr.  Acheson  also  read  a  list 
of  the  gifts  to  the  mission,  with  the  names  of  the  givers,  which 
included  the  seats,  a  screen,  and  the  library  for  the  Sunday  School 
from  Mirs.  Henry  G.  Hubbard;  the  belfry,  the  bell,  and  the  altar 
cross  from  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Woodward;  the  altar  desk  from  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  T.  Merrill  in  memory  of  their  daughter;  the 
Bible  lectern,  prayer  books  and  hymnals  from  Mrs.  Acheson;  dishes 
for  the  parish  house  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilcox;  and  a  furnace 
from  Lyman  D.  Mills. 

In  his  address  Bishop  Williams  emphasized  the  fact  that  this 
service  was  not  one  of  consecration,  but  rather  a  service  of  blessing 
upon  the  building  which  was  to  be  used  for  all  of  the  activities 
peculiar  to  modern  parochial  life.  He  then  spoke  of  the  social  side 
of  parochial  life  for  which  this  building  stood,  and  said  that  while 
it  was  not  the  whole  of  parish  activity  it  was  an  important  part  as 
it  tended  to  bring  people  of  all  miinds  closer  together.  He  concluded 
with  an  exhortation  to  continue  the  work  so  well  begun  and  hoped 
that  it  would  increase  under  God’s  blessing.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Binney  then  spoke  on  the  history  of  St.  Andrew’s  Mission  from  its 
infancy.  Because  of  his  interest  in.  the  work  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  growth,  his  address  was  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  It  is  to  be  seriously  regretted  that  no  permanent  copy 
of  it  has  been,  preserved. 

Due  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  mission,  the  new  building  soon 
proved  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  its  activities  and  in  1912  it 
was,  enlarged  and  the  altar  was  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the 
chapel.  These  improvements  made  it  more  suitable  not  only 
for  a  place  of  worship  but  also  for  alii  kinds  of  secular  activities. 
In  order  to  make  these  changes  it  was  necessary  to  mortgage  the 
building.  Due  largely  tO'  the  efforts  of  the  Woman’s  Guild,  the  work 
of  raising  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  was  completed  in  1919 
and,  at  another  largely  attended  meeting,  the  mortgage  was  burned. 

St.  Andrew’s,  like  the  parish  church  and  All  Saints’,  for  many 
years  was  very  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Berkeley  men 
who,  either  in  charge  at  the  mission,  or  assisting  in  the  Sunday 
School,  or  with  the  music,  got  their  first  experience  in  parish  work. 
Many  of  these  men  later  became  outstanding  priests  of  the  church. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  for  one  member  of 
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the  vestry  to  have  immediate  supervision  of  the  building  and 
grounds  at  St.  Andrew’s.  Members  who  have  acted  in  this  capacity 
in  recent  years  and  who  conscientiously  and  efficiently  looked 
after  the  needs  of  the  mission  are  the  late  Edward  P.  Schaefer, 
the  late  John  P.  Bacon,  and  Thomas  Hoops,  the  latter  serving  in 
that  capacity  at  the  present  time. 

Even  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Mission  would  be  incomplete  without  special  mention  of  the  work 
of  the  Woman’s  Guild.  From  the  beginning,  the  women  have 
worked  with  eager  interest  and  efficiency  to  further  the  success  of 
the  mission.  Obstacles  have  been  overcome  and  important  projects 
carried  out.  Among  the  latter  in  recent  years  are  the  purchase  of 
a  new  furnace,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  the  repairing  and  redecorating 
of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  and  the  donation  of  $100  toward  the 
repairs  in  the  kitchen  at  the  parish  church.  These  objects  were 
accomplished  by  suppers,  plays,  fairs,  sewing,  and  more  sewing. 
The  men  connected  with  the  mission  gave  their  time  and  labor  and 
painted  the  chapel. 

As  has  been  said,  an  important  characteristic  that  has  always 
been  a  feature  of  the  work  at  St.  Andrew’s  is  the  strong  feeling  of 
fellowship  that  has  existed  and  still  exists  among  its  members.  This, 
of  course,  originated  and  has  been  fostered  by  their  working  to¬ 
gether  for  common  projects  and  by  the  social  “get-togethers” :  pic¬ 
nics,  boat  rides,  card  parties^  Christmas  parties,  trips  to  the  shore, 
frankfurter  roasts^  and  other  social  meetings,  participated  in  by  old 
and  young. 

At  the  present  time,  besides  the  Church  School,  a  sendee  of 
evening  prayer  and  sermon  is  held  every  Wednesday  evening  with 
the  Rev.  Harry  W.  Heermans  in  charge.  There  is  a  vested  choir  of 
twenty  girls  who,  besides  singing  at  the  Wednesday  evening  and 
other  services,  sing  with  the  male  choir  at  the  Family  Service  of 
the  parish  church  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month.  There  is  an 
enrollment  of  74  pupils  and  12  teachers  in  the'  Church  School,  of 
which  William  Mantel  is  the  superintendent,  a  position  held  by  Mr. 
Seth  H.  Hubbard  most  acceptably  for  many  years.  The  Woman’s 
Guild,  a  very  active  organization,  meets  each  week  to  work  for  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  the  Red  Cross,  and  for  their  own  fairs  and 
other  projects. 
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OLD  RECORDS 


A  READING  of  the  old  church  records,  with  their  notations  and 
**  references  to  out-moded  customs  and  practices,  impresses  on 
one  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  a  far  distant  and  sterner  day  than  ours. 

Although  the  first  church  building  was  erected  in  1755,  the 
records  show  that  it  was  not  till  1809  that  it  was  in  any  way  heated 
by  a  fire.  Then  two  stoves  were  put  up.  A  statement,  almost 
apologetic,  of  this  innovation  explains  that,  because  of  advanced 
years  and  the  fact  that  he  had  previously  lived  in  a  warm  climate, 
the  rector  was  very  sensitive  to  cold. 

Money  used  in  the  early  days  was,  of  course,  English  money 
and  entries  show  that,  “At  a  meeting  of  the  professors  of  the 
Church  of  England  holden  March  21,  1763  it  was  voted  that  a  rate 
of  three  pence  on  the  pound  on  the  list  of  1762  shall  be  forthwith 
collected  and  paid  to  the  wardens,  to  be  applied  to  def  ray  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Abraham  Jarvis  in  his  going  to  England  to  take  Orders 
and  that,  if  the  money  raised  falls  short  of  the  necessary  forty 
pounds  sterling,  the  wardens  be  empowered  to  borrow  the  balance 
of  some  person  who  will  lend  it.”  Another  notation  states  that  the 
cost  of  cleaning  the  church  is  to  be  paid  in  hard  money,  or  other 
money  at  the  current  exchange.  Again,  it  was  voted  to  lay  a 
“bait”,  or  tax,  of  six  pence  on  the  pound  to  pay  the  minister's 
salary. 

Annual  references  are  made  to  the  appointment  of  a  bellows 
blower  with  the  salary,  at  first,  of  $16.00  a  year.  This  amount  was 
raised  gradually  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  $40.00  annually.  Regu¬ 
lar  appointments  were  made,  even  down  to  a  late  date,  of  a  tything 
man  who  was  required  to  take  an  oath  before  a  justice  of  peace 
that  he  would  faithfully  perform1  his  duties.  These  consisted, 
mainly,  in  helping  to  maintain  order  in  the  church  services  and 
waking  any  who  fell  asleep.  This  latter  task  was  accomplished  in 
early  days  by  the  aid  of  a  long,  light  pole  with  which  the  tything 
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man  gently  tapped  the  sleeper.  The  records  indicate  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  appointing  such  an  officer  was  discontinued  about  ten  years 
ago  but,  long  before  this,  the  performance  of  his  duties  had  become, 
“A  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.” 

January  25,  1845  there  is  the  record  of  the  adoption  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  that,  “No  person  shall  officiate  in  the  church  building  of  this 
Parish  unless  he  be  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.” 
Many  years  later  this  motion  was,  of  course,  rescinded.  For  some 
time  the  compensation  of  the  organist  was  a  pew  in  the  church  and 
exemption  from  church  rates,  the  rates  being  collectible  by  law. 
After  repeated  complaints  at  one  time  of  the  untidiness  of  the 
church,  several  women  signified:  their  willingness  to  dust  it 
every  week.  The  vestry  gladly  accepted  their  offer  and  proposed 
that  one  married  and  one  single  lady  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
matter  each  week.  One  wonders  at  the  connection  of  celibacy  with 
the  work  to  be  done.  A  vote  is  recorded,  ‘‘That  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  be  a  committee  to  seat  strangers  on  the  Sabbath.”  It  is  on 
record,  too,  that  on  the  death  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  August  3,  1885 
it  was  arranged  to  drape  in  black  the  main  entrance  of  the  church. 
As  late  as  1892  the  vestry  was  considering  lighting  the  church  by 
electricity. 

Formerly,  the  rector  had  no  “seat”  in  the  vestry.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  parish  to  perform  certain  specified  duties  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  and  was  re-elected  annually.  In 
1875  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  rector,  protested  against  this  practice, 
and  July  17,  1876,  just  before  Dr.  McConnell’s  rectorship  began, 
this  annual  election  was  abolished.  The  agreement  between  the 
rector  and  the  officers  of  the  parish  was  then  made  that  four 
months’  notice  should  be  given  if  either  party  wished  to  break  off 
the  existing  relations.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
custom  of  assigning  the  pews  by  an  annual  auction.  Records  show 
that  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  F.  Nichols’  time  he  was  engaged  to 
assist  the  rector  “set  a  price  on  the  pews.”  Again,  one  of  the  vestry, 
or  some  other  person  “well  skilled”,  was  to  act  as  auctioneer. 

Among  the  many  old-fashioned  and  now  obsolete  terms 
appearing  in  the  records,  is  the  word  “glebe”,  meaning  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  parish.  Miss  Jessie  Alsop  tells  an  interesting  story  in 
connection  with  the  glebe  property,  corner  of  Church  and  South 
Main  Streets,  once  owned  by  the  parish  and  now  owned  and  occu- 
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pied  by  Mr.  Leo  Santangelo.  A  few  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
Tercentenary  Celebration  in  Middletown  when  old  houses  and  sites 
were  marked  with  the  dates,  a  marker  with,  the  words,  “Site  of  the 
Glebe”  wa£  placed  on  the  Santangelo  property.  Strangers  in 
Middletown  for  the  celebration,  thinking  the  house  was  a  public 
house  stopped  and  inquired  for  accommodations  there. 

The  church  records  cover  a  period  of  over  175  years  and  in 
them  we  see  reflected  the  life  of  the  times  and,  as  the  years  pass, 
the  gradual  change  from;  a  simpler,  sterner,  more  leisurely  way  of 
living  to  our  own  swiftly-moving,  complicated,  modern  life.  We 
\  see  changes  in  customs,  in  modes  of  speech,  in  men's  ideas  and 
attitudes  toward  important  questions.  iBut,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  “through  all  the  changes  and  chances”  of  the  passing  years 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith 
and  has  prospered  greatly.  This  prosperity  is  seen  in  the  material 
equipment  of  the  parish,  the  number  of  members,  and  in  the  worth¬ 
while  projects  carried  on  by  it.  Back  of  all  the  more  material  proofs 
of  its  growth  there  is,  we  are  sure,  a  love  for  the  Church  and  a 
devotion  to  it  no  less  strong  than  that  of  the  little  group  who, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  had  the  vision  and  the  determination,  even 
in  the  face  o>f  almost  overwhelming  difficulties,  to  erect  hopefully 
the  little  church  edifice  on  the  Green. 

The  records  show  that  the  present  number  O'f  families  in  the 
Parish  is  474;  the  number  of  individuals  not  in  families  is  175;  the 
number  of  baptized  members  1,483.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
the  Parish  Church  School  is  12;  the  number  of  pupils  120.  The 
present  superintendent  of  the  school  is  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Avery,  who 
has  served  most  faithfully  in  that  position  for  several  years. 
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RECTORY  BUILDINGS 


S  far  as  the  records  show,  the  first  building  owned  by  the  parish 


*  *  and  used  as  a  rectory  was  the  house  formerly  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Mortimer  Starr,  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  church. 
It  was  located  originally  on  Main  Street  on  the  lot  now  occupied 
by  the  church  buildings.  This  home  lot  extending  west  tO'  Broad 
Street  and  the  house  in  which  she  had  lived  were  bequeathed  to  the 
parish  with  other  property,  by  Mrs.  Starr  at  her  death  in  1848.  In 
her  will  was  the  proviso  that  the  name  of  the  church  should  be 
changed  from  Christ  Church  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
This  change  in  time  was  legally  accomplished.  >Mrs.  Starr  also 
stipulated  in  her  will  that  her  former  residence  was  to  be  improved 
and  used  as  a  rectory.  Later,  the  building  was  moved  from  Main 
Street  to  Broad  Street  to  the  site  of1  the  present  rectory,  and  was 
long  the  home  of  Dr.  Goodwin. 

By  1881  it  was  evident  that  it  was  in  a  bad  condition. 
It  was  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  had  been  badly  strained  at 
the  time  it  was  moved.  It  was  decided  to  tear  it  down  and  this 
was  done  in  April  1881.  The  new  brick  building  erected  on  the 
same  site  was  completed  by  October  of  that  same  year  and  its  first 
occupants  were  Dr.  McConnell  and  his  family,  who  had  hardly  got 
settled  in  their  new  home  when,  in  November  1881,  he  resigned  his 
rectorship  to  accept  a  call  to  a  Philadelphia  church.  The  rectory 
was  occupied  in  turn  for  the  next  nine  years  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller 
and  by  Dr.  Parks,  The  Acheson  family  moved  in  after  Dr.  Parks, 
and  the  two  oldest  of  the  Acheson  children  were  born  here. 

By  1902  the  condition  of  the  rectory  was  such  that  unless  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  were  made  on  it,  a  new  one  would  have  tO'  be  erected. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  estimate  the  cost  of  putting  the  old 
building  in  shape ;  or,  if  necessary,  to  plan  for  a  new  one. 
It  was  decided  to  build  a  new  rectory,  a  larger  one  and  this  was 
also  to  be  of  brick.  The  building  of  the  rectory,  the  third  on  this 
site,  was  financed  by  the  sale  of  the  Sebor  House,  on  High  Street, 
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now  the  Wesleyan  Infirmary,  which  property  had  been  left  to  the 
church.  The  Acheson  family,  after  vacating  the  old  house,  lived* 
during  the  interim  of  building,  in  the  Benjamin  Douglas  house  at 
Union  Park ;  and,  later,  on  Pearl  Street.  They  moved  into  the  new 
rectory  and  had  their  first  meal  there  May  24,  1903  and  continued  to 
live  there  until  after  Mr.  Acheson  was  elected  bishop. 

-After  the  Achesons  vacated  the  rectory,  Dr.  German’s  family 
occupied  it  until  after  his  resignation  when,  December  1,  1937  it 
became  the  home  of  the  Wilson  family. 
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RECTORS  AND  CLERGY  IN 
CHARGE  OF  THE  PARISH 
AND  LAY  READERS 


As  they  appear  in  Mrs.  Starr’s  History 


Rev.  James  Wetmore 
Rev.  Richard  Mansfield 
Ichabod  Camp 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Punderson 
Rev.  Ichabod  Camp 
Caleb  Wetmore 
Abraham  Jarvis 
Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis 
Rev.  Calvin  White 
Rev.  Joseph  Warren 
Rev.  Clement  Merriam 
Lemuel  Burge 
Rev.  John  Kewley,  M.D. 

Rev.  Birdsey  G.  Noble 
Rev.  Smith  Pyne 
Rev.  George  Jones 
Rev.  Smith  Pyne 
Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.D 
Rev.  John  Williams,  Asst. 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Wiltbank 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Sherman 
Rev.  Horace  Hills,  Jr. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Goodwin,  D.D. 
Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  D.D.,  Asst 
Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  Asst. 

Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  Rector 
Rev.  W.  F.  Nichols,  Asst. 
Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell 
Rev.  A  B.  Crawford,  Asst. 
Rev.  George  S.  Pine,  Asst. 
Rev.  F.  G.  Burgess,  Asst. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Miller,  Rector 
Rev.  J.  Lewis  Parks 


Occas 

,’ly 

1724 

1743 

Occas 

’ly 

1745 

Apr. 

8, 

1750 

Before 

1749 

Occas 

’ly 

1739 

1750 

July 

19, 

1752 

June, 

1760 

June, 

1760 

May, 

1761 

Sept., 

1763 

Aug. 

1, 

1764 

Apr. 

10, 

1799 

Aug., 

1799 

July 

29, 

1800 

Oct. 

5, 

1800 

June 

10, 

1803 

Sept. 

10, 

1803 

Oct. 

1, 

1806 

Dec. 

1, 

1806 

June 

12, 

1807 

Mar. 

8, 

1809 

Mar. 

10, 

1813 

Mar. 

8, 

1813 

Sept. 

10, 

1828 

Jan. 

23, 

1829 

Aug. 

18, 

1830 

Mar. 

16, 

1831 

Sept. 

5, 

1831 

Sept. 

11, 

1831 

Aug. 

17, 

1836 

Nov. 

1, 

1836 

Mar. 

28, 

1842 

May 

4, 

1840 

Mar. 

28, 

1842 

Apr. 

11, 

1842 

May 

20, 

1843 

July 

1843 

Nov. 

19, 

1843 

Feb. 

11, 

1844 

May 

29, 

1845 

Aug. 

24, 

1845 

Feb. 

29, 

1872 

Dec. 

1, 

1867 

Mar. 

29, 

1869 

Apr. 

30, 

1869 

Apr. 

1, 

1872 

Apr. 

2, 

1872 

Apr. 

L 

1876 

June 

11, 

1873 

July 

4, 

1875 

Aug. 

13, 

1876 

Feb. 

1, 

1882 

June, 

1878 

June 

1, 

1879 

June 

22, 

1879 

March, 

1880 

June 

1, 

1881 

Apr. 

10, 

1882 

Mar. 

1, 

1882 

Apr. 

10, 

1883 

June 

8, 

1883 

Oct. 

27, 

1891 

Lay  reader 

1st  Rector 
Lay  reader 
Lay  reader 
2nd  Rector 
3rd  Rector 
4th  Rector 
5th  Rector 
Lay  reader 
6th  Rector 
7th  Rector 
8th  Rector 
9th  Rector 

10th  Rector 

11th  Rector 
Officiated 
12th  Rector 
13th  Rector 


14th  Rector 
15th  Rector 


16th  Rector 
17th  Rector 
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RECTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS  SINCE  1891 


Rev.  E.  Campion  Acheson  Apr.  17,  1892  Nov.  4,  1915  18th  Rector 

Rev.  Frank  F.  German  May  15,  1916  Sept.  1,  1937  19th  Rector 

Rev.  Clyde  D.  Wilson  Dec.  1,  1937  20th  Rector 

ASSISTANT  RECTORS 

Since  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Burgess  resigned  as  assistant  to  the  rector 
of  the  parish  in  1882  a  number  of  men  have  served!  in  that  capacity. 
For  the  majority  of  them,  their  terms  of  office  were  short.  Most 
of  these  men  were  Berkeley  graduates  who  had  taken  deacons’ 
orders  and  many  of  them,  after  they  were  ordained  and  had  had  a 
little  experience,  went  on  to  larger  field's. 

Following  is  a  list  of  these  assistants : 


Rev.  William  Walter  Webb 

1885-1885 

Rev.  William  S.  Short 

1886-1887 

Rev.  Maurice  L.  Cowl 

1887-1888 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell 

1888-1891 

Rev.  William  Worthington 

1891-1893 

Rev.  Frank  F.  German 

1893-1896 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Sniffen 

1897-1900 

Rev.  F.  A.  Reeves 

1900-1901 

Rev.  H.  S.  Habersham 

A  few  months — 1902 

Rev.  Gilbert  E.  Pernber 

1902-1905 

Rev.  J.  Edward  Hand 

1905-1906 

Rev.  Hervey  B.  Vanderbogart 

1906-1911 

Rev.  Ellis  B.  Dean 

1911-1913 

Rev.  James  P.  Faucon 

1913-1917 

Rev.  Percy  Norwood 

1917-1918 

Rev.  Harold  J.  Edwards 

1918-1924 

Rev.  Loring  L.  Emery 

1941- 

Rev.  Harry  W.  Heermans 

1942- 

The  men  rendering  the  longest  terms  of  service  as  assistants 
are:  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Sniff  en,  three  years;  the  Rev.  Gilbert  E. 
Pernber,  three  years;  Dr.  German,  three  and  one  half  years;  the 
Rev.  James  P.  Faucon,  four  years;  the  Rev.  Hervey  B.  Vander- 
bogart,  five  years  and  the  Rev.  Harold  J.  Edwards,  six  years.  These 
men  worked  mostly  in.  the  missions  of  the  parish,,  St.  Andrew’s 
and  All  Saints’,  where,  because  of  their  longer  terms  of  office, 
their  greater  familiarity  with  the  work  and  the  people,  their  inter¬ 
est  and  efficiency,  they  rendered  outstanding  service. 
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The  Rev.  Harold  J.  Edward's,  of  Trinity  Church,  Seymour, 
Connecticut  was  the  last  assistant  to  serve  the  parish  before 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Edwards,  a  graduate  of 
Berkeley,  was  ordained  in  the  parish  church  June  5,  1918  and 
entered  at  once  on  his  duties  as  assistant.  He  served  the  parish 
efficiently  for  six  years,  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  other 
assistant  rector.  He  resigned  his  position  June  1,  1924  to  take  up 
work  in  Redding  Ridge  and  Weston,  Connecticut.  January  15, 
1928  he  was  called  to  \the  church  in  Seymour,  Conn,  which  he  still 
serves.  Mir.  Ediwards  married  Catherine  Sheldon  of  this  city,  a 
member  of  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

SUPPLIES 

During  the  illness  of  Mr.  Acheson,  the  Rev.  James  Stoddard 
supplied  for  a  short  time  as  acting  rector.  During  Dr.  German’s 
rectorship  the  Rev.  David  Johns  was  priest  in  charge  for  six 
months  while,  because  of  illness,  Dr.  German  took  an  extended 
vacation.  Dr.  Fleming  Janies  supplied  for  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
Johns  began  his  work  in  the  parish. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


MONG  the  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  there 


have  always  been  those  who  have  given  liberally  of  their 
money  and  of  personal  service  to  further,  not  only  the  interest  of 
the  church,  but  to  help  in  a  large  way  in  every  welfare  and  charac¬ 
ter-building  undertaking  in  the  city.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
recount  the  gifts  of  money,  many  and  large  though  they  are,  and  to 
name  all  those  who  have  rendered  oustanding  personal  service  to 
the  community.  In  this  latter  group  we  find  men  and  women  from 
the  church  serving  on  boards,  heading  committees  or  acting  on 
committees,  helping  with  “drives”,  etc.  Some  specific,  permanent 
projects,  however,  can  be  listed. 

To  Ebenezer  Jackson,  for  forty- one  years  an  official  of  the 
parish  and  for  ten  years  senior  warden,  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  person,  the  city  owes  the  lovely  Indian  Hill  Cemetery.  He 
was  a  leader  in  acquiring  the  land;  one  of  the  original  incorporat¬ 
ors  ;  a  former  president  of  the  Indian  Hill  Association ;  and  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  it  from  the  date  of  its  organization  till  his  death. 

St.  Luke’s  Home  for  Aged  Women  owes  its  beginnings  tc 
members  of  our  parish.  The  original  house  owned  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  purchased  largely  with  money  given  by  them.  The  first 
Board  of  Trustees  was  incorporated  June  22,  1865  and  consisted 
of  seven  men,  all  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity  is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  Board  and, 
according  to  the  by-laws,  the  majority  of  the  women  making  up  the 
Board  of  Managers  are  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Substantial  legacies  left  by  two  church  women,  Elvira 
Williams  and  Harriet  M.  McKinster,  made  possible  the  building 
of  a  more  adequate  home,  as  well  as  other  improvements.  The 
Home  is  open  to  eligible  women,  regardless  of  creed  or  nationality, 
and  has  brought  to  the  many  whose  home  it  has  been,  or  is,  a 
sense  of  security,  of  watchful  care,  and  of  ease  of  mind  in  their 
declining  years. 
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A  former  member  of  our  parish  who  rendered  incalculable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  City  of  Middletown  is  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Russell  who  gave 
Russell  Library  to  the  city.  At  the  time  when  the  church  edifice 
in  which  we  now  worship  was  built  and  the  old  one  vacated,  Mrs. 
Russell  bought  the  old  building  for  $15,000;  November  13,  1875,  she 
gave  it  to  the  city  to  be  used  as  a  public  library,  a  memorial  to  her 
late  husband,  Samuel;  Russell,  whose  picture  on  the  book  plate  of 
every  book  that  goes  out  from  the  library,  is  familiar  to  the  vast 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  read:  them.  The 
invaluable  benefit  that  the  library  has  been  to  the  community  is 
beyond  words.  Its  books  have  gone  into  the  homes  of  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  bringing  profit  and  pleasure  to  all.  The  reading 
rooms  are  used  freely  by  people  of  all  classes  who  feel  at  home  in 
what  they  consider — as,  of  course,  Mrs.  Russell  intended  it  to  be — 
their  library.  The  interest  and  courtesy  of  the  staff  are  proverb¬ 
ial  and  account  for  the  friendly  atmosphere  which  characterizes 
the  library.  In  1930  the  addition  to  house  the  children’s  room  was 
built.  While  the  city  paid  for  the  erection  of  this  addition,  Mrs. 
E.  Kent  Hubbard,  with  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Keep  Otis,  planned  the  room  and  helped  furnish  it  and  the  reference 
room.  Mrs.  Otis  also  contributed  regularly  to  the  music  section  of 
the  library. 

Middletown  maintains  ten  playgrounds  in  the  summer.  In 
several  cases  the  land  on  which  the  playground  is  operated  is  loaned 
to  the  city.  Of  those  municipally  owned,  four  were  given  to  the 
city  by  members  of  our  church :  Some  years  ago  Col.  Clarence  S. 
Wadsworth  gave  land  for  a  playground  south  of  the  de  Koven 
House.  It  is  called  the  Wadsworth  Playground  and  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  several  years,  being  one  of  Middletown’s  earliest 
playgrounds. 

June  1,  1917  the  late  T.  McDonough  Russell  gave  to  the  city  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  East  Main  Street  near  the  site 
of  the  old  Causeway  Bridge.  It  was  given  for  a  public  playground 
and  was  to  be  known  as  the  Henry  G.  Hubbard  Playground. 

June  22,,  1921  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Keep  Otis  gave  to  the  city 
a  pilot  of  land  on  Hanover  Street  to  be  used  as  a  playground.  It  is 
called  the  Otis  Playground.  While  living  in  Middletowm,  Mrs.  Otis 
attended  Holy  Trinity  Church  and  for  a  year  or  more  had  active 
charge  of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society.  November  30,  1925  Mrs. 
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Otis  gave  another  piece  of  land  to  the  city,  a  tract  of  about  nine 
acres.  This  is  situated  on  Russell  Street  near  Pameacha  Pond  and 
is  known  as  the  (Municipal  Field ;  it  is,  by  far,  the  most  important 
and  extensive  area  owned  by  the  city  and  used  for  sports.  It  is 
in  constant  use  for  baseball  and  other  games. 

One  of  the  playgrounds  maintained  on  land  loaned  to  the  city, 
is  the  Palmer  Playing  Field  in  Staddle  Hill,  loaned  by  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  Palmer. 

In  1936  Thomas  M.  Russell,  Jr.  gave  to  Wesleyan  University 
the  Russell  Homestead  on  High  Street  now  used  by  the  Honors 
College.  This  mansion  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  architectur¬ 
ally  beautiful  buildings  in  the  city  and,  with  the  adjoining  grounds, 
constitutes  the  “show  place”  of  Middletown. 

'Another  fine  service  rendered  the  community  by  a  former 
parishioner,  is  the  remodelling  and  enlarging  of  the  home  occupied 
and  owned  by  the  District  Nurse  Association  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Wilcox  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  William  W.  Wilcox,  Jr. 
The  improvements  to  the  building  include  an  addition  which  con¬ 
tains  a  large  one-story  room  called  the  Memorial  Room.  This  room, 
which  seats  about  one  hundred  persons  and  is  available  for  meet¬ 
ings,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  December  11,  1941. 
While  Mrs.  Wilcox  lived  in  Middletown  she  took  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  District  Nurse  Association  and  was  its  efficient 
president  for  several  years. 

It  would  be  a  completely  impossible  undertaking  to  recount  the 
part  that  members  of  our  church  have  had  in  establishing  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  our  city,  and  in  carrying  on  its  work. 
The  charter  to  organize  the  hospital  was  obtained  from  the  legis¬ 
lature  June  18,  1895.  At  first  there  was  little  interest  in  the  project 
of  building  a  hospital.  In  1900  a  legacy  of  $10,000  from  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Hubbard  was  left  for  this  purpose.  Then  in  1903 
the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  it.  In 
September  of  that  same  year  Mir.  Herbert  L.  Camp  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  E.  Hershey  Sneath  of  New  Haven,  conveyed  to  the  directors  of 
the  hospital  their  house  and  land  known,  as  the  Camp  Homestead. 
This  gift  came  at  a  critical  time  and  now,  with  what  had  already 
been  given,  public  interest  was  aroused  and  the  early  opening  of  the 
hospital  became  an  assured  fact.  The  building  was  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  the  spring  of  1904,  and  May  23  of  that  year  the  first 
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patient  was  admitted.  Mrs.  Hubbard  had  long  been  a  devoted 
member  of  the  church  and  one  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
Mr.  Camp  was  also  a  member  of  our  church.  He  served  for  a  long 
time  as  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  hospital 
and  is  now  a  director  emeritus.  The  hospital’s  first  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  and  vice-presidents  for  life  were  all  from  our  church:  Messrs. 
I.  E.  Palmer,  E.  K.  Hubbard,  C.  S.  Wadsworth,  and  H.  E.  Camp. 
Many  members  have  served  or  are  serving  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  among  them  Dr.  O.  S.  Watrous  who,  with  Mr.  H.  E.  Camp, 
rendered  invaluable  service  on  the  Building  Committee  when  the 
first  addition  to  the  hospital  was  being  built.  Mr.  Townsend 
Palmer  served  on  the  Board  and  was  its  secretary  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  Palmer  and  the  Hubbard  cottages  were  given  respec¬ 
tively  by  Mr.  E  E.  Palmer  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Hubbard'. 

Many  services  to  the  hospital  by  members  have,  necessarily, 
been  omitted:  gifts  of  money,  special  pieces  of  equipment,  scientific 
and  domestic,  and  aid  of  many  kinds. 

When  the  Hospital  Aid  Society  was  organized,  January  22, 
1907,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Russell  was  elected  president,  a  position  which 
she  held  until  the  Society  was  dissolved  about  two  years  ago  and 
reorganized  on  a  different  basis  as  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the 
Hospital. 

Col.  Clarence  S.  Wadsworth,  besides  serving  the  hospital  as  a 
director,  as  a  member  of  committees,  and  as  a  generous  donor, 
endowed  a  memorial  room  known  as  the  Wadsworth  Room.  He 
also  purchased  for  the  hospital  the  adjoining  Churchill  property, 
which  site  helps  make  possible  the  present  extension  program  of 
the  hospital.  This  gift  is  known  as  the  “Wadsworth  Hectar.” 

Because  of  the  many  permanent  and  generous  gifts  made  to 
the  city  by  Col.  Clarence  S.  Wadsworth,  the  name  of  “Wadsworth” 
will  go1  down  in  its  history  as  long  as  there  is  a  Middletown.  During 
his  lifetime  he  was  greatly  interested  in  beautifying  Middletown,  in 
preserving  its  beauty  spots,  and  in  creating  others,  and  for  that 
end  he  served  on  the  Middletown  Park  Board  and  on  the  City 
Planning  Commission.  By  gifts  and  services  contributed  before 
his  death,  and  by  his  will,  he  transferred,  through  the  Rock  fall 
Corporation,  a  charitable  and  educational  foundation  created  by  him 
and  of  which  Mrs.  Wadsworth  is  a  director,  much  land  to 'the  City 
of  Middletown  and  to  the  'State  of  Connecticut.  These  gifts  in- 
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elude  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Haddam  Road,  on  which,  is  Bible 
Rock,  which  was  given  to  the  state  as  a  public  park.  Through  the 
Corporation,  extensive  real  estate  consisting  of  267  acres  situated 
in  Middletown  and  Middleheld  was  also  given  for  a  state  park. 
Besides  other  attractive  features  this  tract  includes  a  river,  a  pond, 
and  three  beautiful  waterfalls.  It  is  called  the  Wadsworth  Falls 
State  Park. 

Pike’s  Ravine,  between  High  Street  and  Pine  Street,  was  made 
available  for  public  use  through  Col.  Wadsworth’s  foresight  and 
generosity.  In  1909  he  financed  a  new  location  for  Long  Lane, 
then  called  Babcock  Street,  and  planted  in  front  of  Long  Lane 
School  an,  arboretum  consisting  of  every  variety  of  trees  found  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States. 

By  his  will  Col.  Wadsworth  gave  to  the  Rockfall  Corporation 
the  de  Koven  house  on  lower  Washington  St.,  long  the  home  of  the 
de  Koven  family,  now  used  as  a  community  center.  The  gift  included 
the  barn,  now  named'  de  Koven  Annex,  and  the  adjoining  grounds. 
In.  the  deed  of  gift  it  was  directed  that  the  house  should  provide 
offices  and,  meeting  rooms  for  various  social  organizations.  When 
the  House  was  dedicated  July  19,  1942  as  a  Community  Center, 
offices  had  been  provided  for  the  Rockfall  Corp.,  the  Community 
Chest,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  F'amiy  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Boy  and1  Girl  Scouts,  and  Juvenile  Court  of  Middlesex 
County.  In  the  original  plan  of  the  assignment  of  headquarters 
to  the  various  agencies,  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  Red  Cross 
occupy  the  ell  of  the  House  and  the  AUnex  was  to  be  given  over 
to  the  agencies  for  juvenile  work:  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Middlesex  County.  The  war,  however, 
made  necessary  changes  in  this  plan.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de  Koven  Annex  was  given 
over  entirely  to  its  activities  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  the 
juvenile  agencies  occupy  the  ell.  De  Koven  Annex  is  now  the  Red 
Cross  center  for  Middlesex  County.  Here  all  the  different  phases 
of  the  work  are  carried'  on :  distribution,  cutting,  sewing,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  surgical  dressings,  conducting  of  classes  in  nursing,  canteen 
work,  etc. 

Meetings  of  the  Middletown  Female  Charitable  Society,  the1 
second  oldest  incorporated:  charitable  society  in  the  country,  are  held 
in  the  Memorial  Rooms.  Mrs.  Henry  de  Koven,  the  great-great 
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grandmother  of  Col.  Wadsworth;,  was  an  early  president  of  this 
society.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Julius  Wadsworth,  held  this  office  for 
over  twenty  years. 

One  of  the  rooms  in  the  de  Koven  House  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Rockfall  Corporation  directors ;  another,  the  Memorial 
Room,  for  the  board  meetings  and,  public  gatherings  of  the  various 
agencies  housed  in  the  community  center.  Both  of  these  rooms  are 
beautifully  furnished,  in  part  with  original  furniture  of  the 
de  Koven  iamily.  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  whose  keen  interest  in  the 
project  and  whose  personal  gifts  made  possible  the  restoration  of 
the  House  and  Annex,  planned  and  provided  the  beautiful  decora, - 
tions  of  the  board  and  memorial  rooms.  She  has  also  had  active 
charge  of  that  work  as  well  as  of  planning  the  arrangement  of  the 
grounds.  Directly  opposite  de  Koven  House  is  a  plot  of  land, 
now  developed  into  a  park  for  the  comfort  of  mothers  and  child¬ 
ren  in  the  neighborhood.  All  these  developments  of  the  de  Koven 
property  have  been  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Wadsworth  as  a  memorial 
to  her  late  husband. 

iCol.  Wadsworth  was  a  fine  classical  scholar  and  his  private 
library  of  over  four  thousand  volumes  contained  a  large  and  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  literatures  ;  also  a  number  of  rare  copies  of  the  original  Hebrew 

and  Greek  Old  and  New  Testaments,  These  he  gave  to  Wesleyan 

* 

Uiniversity  and  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  priceless  additions 
ever  made  to  the  Olin  Library. 
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GIFTS  AND  MEMORIALS 


HE  church  records  show  that  from  the  very  earliest  time;  there 


A  have  been  devoted  and  generous  members  who  have  given  of 
their  substance  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  parish  and  to  make  its 
place  of  worship  more  convenient  and  more  beautiful. 

These  gifts  have  taken  various  forms,  among  them:  bonds, 
stocks,  real  estate,  mortgages,  and  ready  money.  In  the  instances 
where  money  was  given,  the  donors  many  times  specified  definitely 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used  :  paying  notes  held  against 
the  parish  ;  towards  the  debt  on  the  rectory;  for  a  new  parish  house; 
for  the  building  funds  for  All  Saints’  and  St.  Andrew’s ;  for  the 
poor  of  the  parish;  and  for  various  other  designated  projects. 
Sometimes  money  has  been  left  to  be  used  at  the  rector’s  discre¬ 
tion. 

Other  gifts  have  taken  the  form,  of  specific  articles  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  church  or  the  parish  house  which  have  contributed 
to  the  making  of  our  church  the  dignified  and  beautiful  place  of 
worship  it  is.  This  dignity  and  beauty  did  not  come  about  by 
chance.  Each  article  of  furnishings  and  each  effective  result  speaks 
of  the  loving  thought  and  care  and  generosity  of  loyal  and  devoted 
members  and  friends  of  the  parish.  Most  of  these  gifts  are  memor¬ 
ials  given  in  affectionate  memory  of  loved  ones. 

One  of  the  earliest  gifts  recorded  is  the  bell  now  in  use  and 
given  in  1785  by  John  Alsop,  then  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Martha 
Mortimer  Starr  who  died  in  1848  was  a  most  generous  donor.  In 
her  will  she  left  to  the  parish,  as  has  been  stated,  the  land  on  which 
the  church  and  the  rectory  now  stand  and  on  which  stood  the  house 
in  which  she  lived.  She  also  left  considerable  household  furnish¬ 
ings  for  the  rectory. 

Many  memorial  tablets  and  beautiful  stained  glass  windows 
were  placed  in  the  church  in  earlier  days.  Among  them  are  those 
in  memory  of  Emily  Williams ;  Henry  Louis  de  Koven ;  William  de 
Koven,  U.S.N.;  Eliza  Winthrop  Sebor;  Cornelia  Ann  Sebor; 
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Elizabeth  Winthrop  Sebor;  Mary  E.  Woodward;  William  Bryan 
Casey,  M 'D. ;  Frank  W.  Russell,  Catherine  T.  Goodwin,  G.  Her¬ 
bert  Goodwin;  S.  Wadsworth  Russell;  Samuel  Russell;  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Jordan  Goodwin.  Besides  these  there  are  other  of  the  stained 
glass  windows  that  are  evidently,  not  memorials;  or,  if  so,  are  not 
marked.  Some  have  Bible  inscriptions  on  them-  but  no  names  or 
dates.  One,  a  memorial,  is  simply  marked  M.  C.  O.  with  no  date  or 
inscription.  Another,  is  marked,  “Dominus  refugium  sWs.”  A  beauti¬ 
ful  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  high  up  over  the  main 
entrance  is  in  memory  of  Joseph  Wright  Alsop  and  Lucy  lAlsop. 

The  memorial  tablets  are  now  all  in  the  main  vestibule  and  in 
the  north  and  south  entrance  porches.  In  the  north  porch  are 
tablets  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Koven,  D.D.  and  of  his 
wife  Charlotte  EeRoy;  and  one  in  memory  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Sebor  and  wife  of  Henry  Louis  de  Koven.  In  the  south 
vestibule  are  two  tablets,  one  in  memory  of  Fanny  Alsop  and  the 
other  of  Jonathan  Peters  Pelton,  vestryman  and  warden  of  this 
parish,  1883-1917. 

In  the  main  vestibule  are  six  tablets  in  memory  of  James  de 
Koven,  D.D. ;  Harriet  M.  Makinster;  Stephen  Clay;  Martha  Morti¬ 
mer  Starr;  and  Frederick  J.  Goodwin,  D.D.  Dr.  Goodwin’s  tablet 
carries  the  inscription: 

To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of 

Frederick  Jordan  Goodwin,  D.D. 

By  whose  labors  under  God  this  church  was  builded. 

The  last  tablet  to  be  placed  there  is  the  one  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Acheson  which  was  given  by  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
parish  whose  names  follow: 

Miss  Edith  A.  V.  Bengston 

Miss  Emily  V.  Binney 

The  Misses  Alice  R.,  Minnie  E.,  and 
Julia  A.  Brazos 

Mr.  Joseph  Brazos 

The  Misses  Avalon  and  Louise  Briscoe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Burnham 
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Col.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Camp 

Mir.  Elton  E.  Clark 

Miss  Helen  E.  Cutts 

Mrs.  William  B.  Douglas 

Mrs.  Carmine  Fabrizio 

Miss  Grace  R.  Gabrielle 

Miss  Abbie  M.  Gilbert 

Miss  Mary  G.  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Jones 

Mrs.  Susan  I.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rice 

Mrs.  George  M.  Reiland 

Mrs.  Fidelia  Ritter 

Mrs.  T.  Macdonough  Russell 

Miss  M.  H.  Sinclair 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Warner 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Wetherby 

and  the  Evening  Branch  of  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
in  memory  of  Caroline  R.  Cooke,  a  devout 
church  woman.  and  a  faithful  friend. 
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The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription : 


In  Loving  Memory 
of 

Edward  Campion  Acheson 
1858  1934 

Rector — Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
1892  1915 

Suffragan  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
1915  1926 

Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
1926  1928 

Sixth  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
1928  1934 

“I  have  fought  a  good'  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course. 
I  have  kept  the  faith/’  II  Timothy  4:7 
‘‘My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with,  me  to  be  a  witness 
for  me,  that  I  have  fought  His  battles  Who  now  will 

be  my  rewarder . So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the 

trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side/' — Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress. 
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It  is  obviously  impossible  to  list  all  the  gifts  received  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  church,  some  of  which  have  become  outmoded 
and  have  had  to  bei  removed  as,,  for  example,  the  beautiful  corona 
fitted  out  with  gas  fixtures  and  taken  down  when  electric  lighting 
was  installed.  In  1880  a  handsome  brass  pulpit  with  railings  was 
given  in  memory  of  Maria  Dana  Alsop,  wife  of  Richard  Alsop  II. 
In  1890  the  marble  statue  representing  Jesus  in  the  Temple  was  giv¬ 
en  by  the  Jackson  family  in  memory  of  the  Hon.  Ebenezer  Jackson. 
The  beautiful  font  now  in  use  was  given  in  1880  in  memory  of 
Frank  William  Russell.  In  1898  Mrs.  Helena  E.  W.  Russell  gave 
the  cover  for  the  font  in  memory  of  her  two  infant  children, 
Frederick  W.  and  Augustus  Russell. 

In  1891  the  choir  stalls  were  given  by  members  of  the  church 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  records.  The  year  1891  was  a 
memorable  one  in  the  beginning  of  a  transformation  which,  eventu¬ 
ally,  changed  the  church  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  New 
England.  That  year,  the  beautiful  tiling  of  the  chancel,  choir,  and 
aisles  of  the  church  was  completed.  This  lovely  and  costly  project 
was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  de  Koven  Wadsworth,  mother  of 
the  late  Col.  Clarence  S.  Wadsworth,  and  was  given  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Julius  Wadsworth. 

That  same  year,  1891,  Mrs.  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  deK.  Wadsworth,  gave  the  beautiful  marble  altar.  This 
gift  was  followed  by  others,  the  lovely  reredos  in  1896  and  in  1899 
the  brass  candlesticks  used  on  the  altar.  These  gifts  were  all 
memorials  to  Mrs.  Dickey’s  two  sons,  Robert  and  Hugh  T.,  who 
died  at  a  very  early  age.  The  subjects  represented  in  the  three 
sections  of  the  reredos  are,  on  the  sides,  the  Law  and  the  Prophet 
and  in  the  central  arch  the  Fulfillment.  The  installing  of  the  tiling 
by  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  these  splendid  gifts  of  Mrs.  Dickey  at 
once  put  the  church  in  a  special  class  as  regards  chu-rchly  furnish¬ 
ings  and  beauty.  Mrs.  Dickey  also  presented  the  chime  of  bells 
which  were  first  used  in  1902. 

The  handsome  brass  processional  cross  was  given  by  Katherine 
Fearing  Hubbard,  now  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Wadsworth.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  litany  dJesk  is  a  memorial  to  Lucy  McDonough  Russell  and  was 
given  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Hiubbard  in  1893.  The  in¬ 
stalling  of  electricity  in  1893  for  lighting  the  church  was  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  as  were  also  the  electrical  fixtures.  Mrs. 
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Alsop  at  the  same  time  gave  a  full  set  of  chancel  books  for  the 
church  and  for  each  of  the  missions.  Several  years  later  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Acheson  installed  the  electric  light  switch-board.. 

J.  Peters  Pelton,  long  a  member  of  the  vestry,  in  1899  pre¬ 
sented  the  parish  with  a  very  fine  chalice  and  paten;  these  are 
memorials  to'  his  wife,  Kate  Hall  Pelton.  The  brass  alms  basins 
now  in  use  were  given  in  1905  by  Richard  L.  deZeng,  long  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  vestry  and  a  generous  friend  of  the  parish.  Mr..  Charles 
W.  Warner  presented  to  the  church  several  handsome  brass  altar 
vases  and  the  little  Gothic  fence,  also  of  brass,  used  in  arranging 
flowers  on  the  retable.  January  6,  1922,  Bishop  Acheson  dedicated 
the  fine  Haskell  organ,  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  gift  of  Ellen  M. 
Haskell  in  loving  memory  of  her  sister,  Harriet  T.  Haskell.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  installation  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Townsend  Palmer  gave 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  celeste  of  the  organ  is  a 
memorial  to  Clarence  E.  Bacon  who  for  many  years  sang  in  die 
choir.  It  was  given  by  his  wife.  The  aeolian  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Kate  H.  Mills  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Lyman  D.  Mills,  for 
many  years  a  vestryman  of  the  church.  Dedicated  at  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  were  the  altar  service  book,,  the  gift  of  Miss  Ellen  Murray  and 
her  sisters;  the  altar  prayer  book,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Allin; 
and  the  Lectern  Bible  and  Prayer  Books  for  the  Sanctuary,  the 
last  being  the  joint  gifts  of  the  following  persons: 

Mrs.  Charles  Clark 
Mrs.  James  Giill 
Mrs,  W.  J.  de  Mauriac 
Miss  Mary  A.  Goodwin 
Miss  Helen  M.  Hall 
Miss  Adelaide  F.  Ritter 
Miss  Agnes  A.  Eidenbenz 
Miss  Lillie  Say 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Schaefer 
Miss  Edith  A.  V.  Bengston 
Mr.  James  P.  Stow 
Mr.  Louis  P.  Chaffee 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Schaefer 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Schaefer 
Mr.  William  Sparrow 
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The  prayer  books  now  in  use  in  the  sanctuary  are  the  gifts  of  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Acheson  and  o.f  Miss  Elizabeth  Medlicott.  The  Communion 
^Service  book  is  ,a  memorial  to  Martha  French  Hoops  and  Mabel 
Judson  Jennings  and  was  given  by  the  Dorcas  Society. 

In  1936  the  church  received  by  the  will  of  T.  McDonough 
Russell  the  sum  of  $1000  which  was  used  towards  installing  a  much 
needed  new  heating  plant. 

The  year  1939  was  another  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
gifts  to  the  church.  First  among  them  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  C.  Ache- 
son  Memorial.  This  consisted  of  the  redecoration  of  the  entire 
church  and  the  gift  of  the  sanctuary  lights  by  Mrs  E.  Campion 
Acheson  and  her  children,  Dean,  Gooderham  Acheson,  Margaret 
Acheson  Platt,  and  Edward  Campion  Acheson,  in  loving  memory  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  C.  Acheson,  sixth  bishop  of  Connecticut  and  Rector 
of  this  parish  from  1892  to.  1915.  This  gift  included  the  complete 
redecorating  of  the  chancel,  sanctuary,  and  vestibule,  and  the  re¬ 
decorating  and  refurnishing  of  the  sacristy  and  the  connecting  hall 
between  the  sacristy  and  the  choir  room.  Included  also  in  the  gift 
were  pictures  of  the  bishop,  an  electric  clock,  and  other  appur¬ 
tenances,  and  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

These  gifts  were  dedicated  April  16,  1939  by  Bishop  Budlong 
in  a  combined  dedicatory  and  confirmation  service  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people,  among  them  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  from  his  boyhood  up  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  parish.  At  the  same  service  sixteen  memorial  lanterns 
were  dedicated.  The  installation  of  these  changed  completely  and 
greatly  improved  the  lighting  of  the  church. 

A  list  of  the  givers  of  the  lights  follows: 

The  sanctuary  lights  are  the  gift  of  the  Acheson  family  in 
loving  memory  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Campion  Acheson,  sixth 
bishop  of  Connecticut  and  rector  of  this  parish  from,  1892-1915. 

The  chancel  lights  are  a  memorial  to  William  Butler  Davis, 
organist  and;  choirmaster  in  the  parish  for  thirty  three  years,  a  gift 
from  the  choir  men  and!  boys  who  had  served  under  him. 

The  Niave  Eights 

Two  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mariea  Annin  Bacon,  a 
gift  of  her  husband  Frederic  S.  Bacon. 
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Two  were  given  in  loving  memory  of  Clarence  Alvin  Bengston, 
a  gift  of  his  parents  and  his  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C,  Bengston 
and  Edith  A.  V.  Bengston. 

Two  were  in  loving  memory  of  Catherine  Sedgwick  Bacon  and 
Clarence  Everett  Bacon,  a  gift  of  their  children,  C.  Everett  Bacon 
and  Katherine  Bacon  Turrentine. 

One  was  given  in  loving  memory  of  Grace  King  Ingersoll,  a 
gift  of  her  daughter,  Henrietta  I.  Russell. 

One  was  given  in  loving  memory  of  Andrew  Thompson  Tall- 
madge,  a  gift  of  his  daughter  Orton  Tallmadge  Sweet. 

One  was  given  in  loving  memory  of  Henrietta  Glover  Jones, 
a  gift  of  her  son  and  her  daughter,  Walter  Clinton  Jones  and  Mary 
Glover  Jones. 

One  is  in  loving  memory  of  Catharine  Snyder  Stueck,  a  gift 
of  her  husband  Jacob  W.  Stueck. 

The  Vestibule  Eights 

The  light  in  the  tower  was  given  in  loving  memory  of  Marion¬ 
ette  Arnold  Hadley,  a  gift  of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society. 

The  light  in  the  north  entrance  was  given  in  loving  memory 
of  Sarah  Emily  Tyler  Baldwin  and  Lucian  Earl  Baldwin,  a  gift 
of  their  children,  Governor  Raymond  Earl  Baldwin,  Helen  Baldwin 
Hoops,  and  Arabel  Tyler  Baldwin  King. 


The  light  in  the  south  entrance  is  a  gift  of  Miss  Grace 
Gabrielle  in  loving  memory  of  her  Church  School  Class  of  18%: 


John  Bliss 
Paul  Sheldon 
Clifford  LeG.  Waite 
William  L.  Chapman 
James  P.  Stow 
Arthur  V.  McDowell 
Elton  E.  Clark 
William  Egbert  Hulse 
Frank  Trantum 


Abraham  Crosley 
Albert  Schaefer 
Albert  O.  Clark 
Arthur  Warmsley 
Robert  Hartman 
Clifford  Young 
De  Wolfe  de  Mauriac 
Stott  Foote 


The  lights  in  the  center  entrance  were  given,  one  in  loving 
memory  of  Jonathan  Peters  Pelton,  a  vestryman  and  a  warden  in 
this  Parish  from  1883-1917;  and  the  other  in  loving  memory  of 
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Sarah  Ewing  Jackson,  both  memorial  gifts  of  Mrs.  E.  Campion 
Acheson. 

During  the  summer  of  1939  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wilcox,  Jr.  re¬ 
decorated  and,  in  part,  refurnished  the  parish  house  as  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Wilcox's  sister,  Elizabeth  Wilcox  Ingersoll,  who  died  in 
Florida  April  6,  1939.  This  memoirial  included  the  repainting  of 
the  parish  house,  the  furnishing  of  draperies  and  rugs,  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  office  and  also  for  the  rector's  study;,  besides  other 
equipment  and  labor.  In  1940  Mirs.  Wilcox  gave  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  to  found  a  W.  W.  Wilcox,  Jr.  Music  Memorial  Fund  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  available 
to  secure  suitable  soloists  at  regular  and  special  services,  in  the 
church.  Mrs.  Wilcox  also  gave  Ithree  electric  sewing  machines  for 
use  in  the  parish  house. 

During  1939  the  parish  kitchen  was  furnished  with  new  equips 
ment  provided  by  the  proceeds  of  a  garden  fete  promoted  by  the 
women  of  the  church.  This  sum  was  augmented  by  a  gift  of  $100 
from  the  Woman's  Guild  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  also  by  some  fur- 
nishings  given  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wilcox,  Jr.  The  next  year  Mrs. 
James  C.  Fox  gave  two  handsome  walnut  chests  in  which  to  keep 
the  table  silver  belonging  to  the  church. 

In  September  1939  Mrs.  James  C.  Fox  provided  as  a  memorial 
to  her  mother,  Mary  Curtiss  Becker,  a  wooden  superstructure  to 
enclose  the  pulpit.  As  an  additional  memorial  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Fox  gave  approximately  $300  to  purchase  badly  needed  cassocks 
for  the  choir. 

In  November  1939  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Smith  and  the  Misses 
Madeline  and  Marjorie  Smith  gave  to  the  church  the  beautiful 
American  and  State  flags  now  in  use.  These  are  a  memorial  to 
her  husband  and  their  father.  These  flags  replaced  two-  beautiful 
silk  flags  which  formerly  hung  in  the  body  of  the  church  and  were 
given — the  State  Flag  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Acheson  and  the  National 
Flag  by  Mr.  T.  M.  [Russell.  A  handsome  American  flag  had  also 
been  presented  earlier  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Watrous. 

Four  lovely  brass  altar  vases  were  presented  by  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Guy  Cambria  and  were  dedicated  February  2,  1941.  The  same 
month  Miss  Marietta  Edgerton  gave  $100  in  memory  of  her 
mother,  Elbe  Mansfield  Edgerton.  With  this  money  a  new  funeral 
pall  was  purchased  and  the  balance  put  in  the  Altar  Fund.  In 
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November  1941  a  beautiful  Episcopal  Church  Flag  was  presented 
to  the  parish  by  Miss  Helen  E.  Cults,  Miss  Abbie  M.  Gilbert,  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Acheson. 

Besides  the  larger  gifts:  and  memorials  there  are  many  others, 
though  smaller,  very  valuable  and  useful  but  too  many  to  be  listed. 
There  are,  tooi,  a  number  of  memorial  and:  thank  offering  funds, 
the  income  of  which  is  paid  each  year  to  the  treasurer  and  is  used 
towards  the  current  expenses  of  the  church.  All  testify  to  the 
generosity  and  loving  interest  of  members  of  the  parish. 

That  much  more  can  be  done  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
church  and,  to  add  still  further  to  its  beautv  can  be  seen  in  “The 

j 

Rector’s  Suggested  Improvements.” 
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MEMORIALS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
SUGGESTED  BY  THE  RECTOR 


/^“ANE  of  our  great  needs  is  for  a  small  chapel  which  could  be 
used  for  funerals,  small  weddings,  daily  services,  and  for 
private  meditation.  It  would;  be  possible  to  have  such  a  chapel  by 
remodeling  the  choir  room  or  the  sacristy.  Estimated  cost 
$5,000.00. 

The  present  clerestory  windows  could  be  replaced  with  stained 
glass  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $250  per  window1.  They  would  make 
lovely  memorials. 

In  the  sanctuary  we  have  long  felt  the  need  for  an  aumbry 
where  the  consecrated  Bread  and'  Wine  for  distribution  to  the  sick 
could  be  kept.  The  minimum  cost  would  be  about  $100.00. 

We  have  need  for  a  set  of  purple  stoles  to  match  the  purple 
altar  hangings.  These  would  cost  about  $6000.  The  red  altar 
hangings  also  ought  to  be  restored  on  new  material  as  they  are 
becoming  badly  worn.  Estimated  cost  about  $200.00. 

A  new  missal  is  needed  for  the  altar  which  would  cost  about 
$30.00,  a  very  inexpensive  memorial. 

Ever  so  many  people  in  the  parish  sincerely  hope  that  some  day 
a  crown  may  be  added  to  the  present  church  tower.  This  would 
add  greatly  to  its  beauty  and  give  the  structure  a  more  finished 
appearance.  This  improvement  would  cost  approximately  $5,000.00. 
The  tower  bells  could  be  electrified  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500.00. 
This  would  make  possible  the  playing  of  the  bells  from  the  organ 
console. 

The  addition  of  a  few  more  trees,  evergreens,  and  shrubbery 
would  contribute  much  to<  the  beauty  of  our  church  property. 

The  church  should  be  provided  with  sound  re-in  forcing  equip¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  hearer  or  the  speaker  being 
under  the  slightest  strain  when  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  will  correct  our  faulty  acoustics. 
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Our  church  school  ought  to  have  a  good  movie  projection 
machine  with:  sound  attachment.  A  large  number  of  religious  and 
educational  movies  are  available  for  use  in  the  church  school.  Per¬ 
haps  some  one  particularly  interested  in  education  would  make  this 
gift  possible. 
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PRESENT  CHURCH  ORGANIZATION 


The  Rev.  Clyde  D.  Wilson,  Rector 
The  Rev.  Loring  L.  Emery,  Curate 
The  Rev.  Harry  W.  Heermans,  Curate 
Mr.  Sidney  Capper,  Lay  Reader 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Brawley,  Organist  and 
Choirmaster 

Miss  Adah  M.  Bielby,  Parish  Secretary 
Mr.  Paul  Gleisberg,  Sexton,  Parish  Church 
Mr.  William  Mdntel,  Sexton,  St.  Andrew’s 


Thomas  Hoops 


Wardens 

Randolph  S.  Lyon 


V estry 


Herbert  B.  Avery  Samuel  A.  Longworth 

Frederick  C.  Ecker  Ernest  L.  MeCutcheon 


Royden  K.  Greely  John  W.  Spaeth,  Jr. 

Ivar  F.  Hall  Philip  J.  Stueck 

James  M.  Worthington 
Guy  Cambria,  Parish  Treasurer 
Sidney  Capper,  Parish  Clerk 


Church  Organizations 


Sea  Scouts 
Sigma  Sigma 
Altar  Guild 
Church  School 
Missionary-Dorcas  Society 
St.  Andrew’s  Guild 
Daughters  of  the  King 
Young  Miarried  Group 


Boys’  Choir 
Junior  Choir 
Ushers’  Guild 
Acolytes’  Guild 
Girls’  Friendly 
Woman’s  Auxiliary 
Evening  Br.  W.  A. 
Long  Lane  Br.  W.  A. 
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THE  PRESENT  STAFF 


HE  Rev.  Loring  L.  Emery  was  born  in  Winchester,  Massa- 


A  chusetts.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary.  Before  studying  for  the  ministry, 
Mir.  Emery  taught  for  eighteen  years  in  preparatory  schools  in 
Connecticut — thirteen  years  at  Pomifret  and  five  years  at  the  Gun¬ 
nery  School.  He  was  ordered  deacon  June  11,  1941  in 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Hartford,  and  ordained  priest  December 
12,  1941  in  St.  James’  Church,  New  London,  Conn.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  the  parish,  Mr.  Emery  is  also  vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
South  Farms,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Durham. 

The  Rev.  Harry  W.  Heermans  was  born  in  Ludlow,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  father  is  the  Rev.  Nile  W.  Heermans,  formerly  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  now  retired  and  living  in 
Hamden,  Connecticut.  His  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Nile  Wyn- 
coop  Heermans.  By  an  interesting  coincidence  it  was  during  his 
grandfather’s  rectorship  in  De  Kalb,  Illinois  and  through  his  efforts 
that  St.  Paul’s  Church  there  was  built.  This,  later,  was  the  church 
in  which  our  present  rector  began  his  ministry.  The  Rev.  Harry 
W.  Heermans  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  from  the  latter  May  30, 
1942.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  June  1942  and  ordained  priest  at 
the  Cathedral  in  Hartford,  Dec.  11,  1942.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Wilson,  he  is  also  assistant  [pastor  at  Wesleyan 
University,  dividing  his  time  equally  between  the  two  institutions. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Brawley,  B.A.,  organist  and  choir  master,  who 
began  his  duties  in  the  parish  September  1.  1942  was  born  in 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1940  and  also  spent  two  years  in  post  graduate 
work  there.  He  was  formerly  organist  and  cholir  director  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  and  organist  at 
the  University.  In  connection  with  his  present  work  in  our  parish, 
he  is  doing  graduate  study  in  Music  at  Yale  University  towards  the 
degree  of  B.  Mus. 
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Miss  Adah  M.  Bielby,  the  parish  secretary,  was  bom  in 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  while  her  father,  the  late  Rev.  William  F. 
Bielby,  a  graduate  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  was  rector  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church  there.  Miss  Bielby  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Agnes’ 
School,  Albany,,  New  York.  Before  beginning  her  duties  as  Parish 
Secretary  in  January  1942,  she  had  already  served  very  acceptably 
for  a  year  and  a  half  as  Parish  Visitor. 

No  list  of  the  staff  of  workers  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  Mr.  Paul  Gleisberg, 
for  twenty-five  years  a  faithful  and  efficient  sexton  of  the 
parish.  January  15,  1920  Mr.  Gleisberg  was  appointed  sexton  of 
the  Parish  Church ;  before  that  he  had  served  for  some  little  time 
as  sexton  at  All  Saint’s  Mission.  In  all  these  years  in 
caring  for  the  church  property  he  has  served1  the  parish  faithfully 
and  well.  The  orderliness  and  neatness  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  are  a  constant  testimonial  to  his  conscientious  care,  and  are 
a  matter  of  pride  with  the  parishioners,  and  a  subject  of  favorable 
comment  by  outside  visitors.  His  ready  cooperation,  too,  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  meetings  of  various  kinds  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
different  organizations. 
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“CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,”  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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WARDENS  AND  VESTRY 


TWROM  the  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time  there  have 

always  been  found  in  the  parish  interested  and  efficient  men 
who  have  been  willing  to  serve  as  wardens  and  vestry  and  to 
help  promote  the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  church.  The 
records  show  with  what  solicitous  care  the  affairs  of  the  parish 
were  looked  after  in  the  past.  We  find  such  entries  as,  “The 
committee  on  the  new  rectory  building  reported  on  its  completion 
“that  the  work  has  been  done  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  cheaply." 
Again,  the  committee  on  music  was  enjoined,  “to  make  the  music 
as  perfect  as  possible.”  When  horse  posts  were  to  be  set  up  in 
front  of  the  church,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  project  were  told, 
“to  buy  them  at  the  lowest  price  and  have  the  work  of  setting  them 
done  well.” 

An  interesting  note  appears  of  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
MacDonough,  vestryman  of  the  church  (ancestor  of  a  recent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  vestry),,  and  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  to  the  committee  on  the  rectory  building  and  the  care  of  side¬ 
walks  and  repairs.  The  report  of  the  careful  performance  of  his 
duties  gives  mute  testimony  to  the  fact  that  to  a  truly  great  man 
“the  common  task”  is  not  beneath  his  interest  and  dignity.  The 
condition  of  the  church  property  today  testifies  to  the  care  and 
thought  given  by  the  present  vestry  and  those  of  the  recent  past. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  wardens,  Thomas  Hoops 
and  Randolph  S.  Lyon,  both  of  whom  have  given  long  years  of  de¬ 
voted  and  efficient  service  to  the  church.  Mr.  Hoops  came  on  the 
vestry  in  1917  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  has  served  con¬ 
tinuously  since  that  date  and  has  rendered  the  parish  invaluable 
service  as  has  Mr.  Lyon  who  became  a  member  of  the  vestry  in 
1927  and  has  served  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
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OUR  HERITAGE 


HTHE  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has  been  singularly  blessed  in 
*  many  ways  in  the  past — in  the  devout  and  able  rectors  who 
have  served  in  the  parish ;  in  its  relation  with  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School ;  and  in  the  men  and  women,  generous  givers  and  workers, 
whose  names  appear  again  and  again  on  our  records,  donating 
money  for  important  projects  or  giving  their  personal  services.  It 
is  inspiring  to  read  of  family  after  family,  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
to  whom,  the  welfare  of  the  church  was  and  is  dear. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  our  church  has  enjoyed  is 
the  long  terms  of  office  of  several  of  the  clergy  and'  other  indi¬ 
viduals  connected  with  the  parish.  In  the  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  since  Ichabod  Camp,  its  first  rector,  was  called  to  the  parish 
the  terms  of  four  able  men  have  covered  one  hundred  and  six 
years  of  this  period.  Dr.  Jarvis,  later  bishop,  served  thirty-five 
years;  Dr.  Goodwin,  twenty-seven  years;  Bishop  Aoheson,  twenty- 
three  years ;  and  Dr.  German,  twenty-one  years.  The  long  terms 
of  these  men  gave  opportunity  for  continuity  to  their  work,  time  to 
establish  standards  and  to  carry  out  special  undertakings,  all  of 
which  has  resulted  in  the  stamping  of  permanent  characteristics  on 
the  life  of  the  parish.  We:  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  can 
humbly  claim  this  blessed1  heritage.  We  can  also  take  a  just  pride 
in  the  beautiful  building  in  which  we  worship,  with  its  dignified 
and  lovely  setting,  bringing,  as  Milton  says,  “All  heaven  before 
mine  eyes.” 

As  our  rector  neared  the  completion  of  his  fifth  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  parish,  he  sent  out  on  a  recent  bulletin  a  serious  message 
which  seems  so  applicable  here  that  it  is  quoted  : 

“We  are  proud  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  both 
organically  and  physically.  But  we  need  constantly  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  the  integration  of  these  material  and  human  values  into 
the  life  of  our  Parish  does  not  fulfill  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
the  Church  exists. 
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“What  makes  a  church  illustrious?  Certainly  not  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  nor  its  music,  nor  its  liturgy, — not  even  its  tradi¬ 
tions.  Only  one  thing  justifies  the  existence  of  a  Church,  and  that 
is  its  people — people,  however,  who  are  able  to  say  of  a  Church. 
‘I  found  God  there.’  That  is  the  sort  of  experience  which  makes 
any  place  not  just  renowned,  but  Holy.  Men  build  altars  where 
they  find  God. 

“The  importance  of  a  Church  to  a  Community  lies  in  the 
knowledge  that  here  within  these  walls  of  sacred  memory  ordinary' 
folk  like  ourselves  have  learned  to  walk  with  Christ  and  hope 
expectantly  for  that  Great  Day  when  they  shall  see  God  ‘face  to 
face.’  ” 
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